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LETTER FROM MME TATIANA LVOVNA 
SOUKHOTINA TO CHARLES SALOMON 


Moscow, December 14, 1922. 


.. . Anissia told her story to Mme. 
Kouzminskaya. My aunt wrote it word 
for word as the woman dictated it. I 
was present on these occasions. Anissia, 
a peasant, spoke a very beautiful lan- 
guage of the people, the speech of the 
Toula Government, which may be con- 
sidered as the peasant speech of central 
Russia. My father admired Anissia very 
much. Sometimes he would come to hear 
the dictation. 


My aunt, Kouzminskaya, corrected the 
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construction of several sentences and 
changed a few words. Strakhov’s cor- 
rections were merely grammatical. I 
have a very bad memory; I do not 
recall whether it was he or my father 
who made the first corrections. But I 
remember those of my father. They 
were very numerous, and I copied them 
more than once. For several days my 
father gave all his time to this tale, and 
during this brief period he devoted him- 
self entirely and with a real passion to 
his work. 

The title (Babia Dolia) is his. It was 
not found immediately ; several were 
suggested and abandoned. When Leo 
Nicolaievitch hit upon the present title 
it satisfied everybody. 

Your suppositions as to the additions 
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due to my father are, so far as I can 
judge, correct.1_ I remember clearly that 
he added the last lines. Nor did you err 
in choosing this tale ; itis to my mind the 
best of the Russian tales of the people. 

I have never read it aloud to peasant 
women but they burst into tears, 
whispered comments on it,? cried out ah! 


1 In writing to Madame Tatiana Lvovna Sou- 
khotina regarding this translation, I indicated to 
her certain passages in the tale where I seemed 
to perceive the hand of Tolstoy: the passage 
where Anissia realizes that she loves Danilo; the 
wind whose breath rocks the cradle ; the tears that 
are sent by God, and particularly the conclusion. 

2 Their comment would go something like this : 
“Oh! the poor one, the unhappy one! Such is 
our lot: tears-and no joy. That is our fate. 
I’ve suffered too. Ah! my poor children. My 
Vania is sick; my Vaska is a soldier; we have 
no news from Piotr and my husband is dying! 
Lord help us!” 


10 A LETTER 
and oh! with evident sincerity and 
compared with incidents in their own 


lives all the sad passages of the story. 
This is all that I can tell you about 
Babia Dolia.... 
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Preface 


HOSE who have not known Yasnaia 
Poliana cannot have any idea of 
the life and charm that reigned there 
until the day when, deserted by Tolstoy, 
the park appeared abandoned and death 
seemed to hover over the old house. 
Any guest who came there was wel- 
comed by all, except when Tolstoy sus- 
pected in the visitor an idle curiosity, 
or the Countess Tolstoy saw in him a 
flatterer of the Master or an accomplice 
of Tchertkov, the best known of her 
husband’s disciples. He was made to 


feel at home by all the family. One of 
11 
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the sons, or sometimes Tolstoy himself, 
would propose a stroll in the forest, a 
ride on horseback, or a bathe in the 
river. In the evening, as they gathered 
at the round table or at tea, Sophie 
Andreyevna spoke of the number of 
times she had copied War and Peace, 
related the source of her husband’s 
novels, dwelt on the difficulties of the 
wife of a man of genius, or cited the 
ever-growing number of her grandchildren. 
Occasionally, one of the daughters would 
read to the guest the manuscript page 
of a philosophical or literary essay. 
Sometimes it was Tolstoy himself who 
did this. Thus thirty years ago, in 1893, 
he brought me a notebook containing 
this tale now first published in English. 
When I had returned it, he asked for 
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my impression of it. I expressed my 
admiration. He said that he shared it, 
and he told me the origin of the book. 

At Kotchaki, close to Yasnaia Poliana, 
there lived a woman named Anissia. 
In the course of her unhappy life she 
had been sent to Siberia. Some years 
after her return, in 1882, she married 
the beadle of the village. In common 
with many Russian peasants, she told 
stories admirably, and Madame Tatiana 
Andreyevna Kouzminskaya, a sister of 
Countess Tolstoy, who was very much 
interested in her, had written down the 
story of her life. Tolstoy was enthusi- 
astic over the tale which his sister-in- 
law had brought to him. Indeed, he 
was always ready to rank much higher 
than his own works the tales which 
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came directly from the people. He be- 
lieved, however, that though this tale 
might interest a certain class of readers, 
it was not suited for the people; it 
was, he thought, too photographic and 
lacking in idealism.! Tolstoy made me 
promise to translate it. I wanted to 
learn Russian and this seemed an excel- 
lent exercise. I had the impression at 
the time that in Count Tolstoy’s propo- 
sal there was hidden a certain benevolent 


1 He wrote to his wife in July, 1885: ‘“‘ Yester- 
day I read to Constantin and Feinerman (Téné- 
romo) the story that Tania has written from 
Anissia’s recital. I wanted to refresh my memory 
and verify my first impression. It is not for the 
people; it is too much of a photograph and 
almost entirely lacking in idealism. But it is very 
good for us. 

“This is what I think about it, and I will, 
when correcting, keep that in view.” 
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malice. He had already known so many 
foreigners who had given up the learn- 
ing of so difficult a language that he 
was, for some time, rather sceptical as 
to my chances of success. I had already 
submitted to him a first version of a 
translation of Tutchev, one of his fav- 
ourite poets. He had encouraged my 
attempt, had given me several little 
things to do for him, and was interested 
in my progress. But this time I refused 
to undergo the test, declaring that I 
felt myself incapable of translating a 
work so imbued with the spirit of the 
soil, and the feelings of the peasants of 
the neighbourhood. I added that I 
would make the translation when I felt 
myself capable of making it. 

In 1911 I visited Kotchety, where, a 
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year before, Tolstoy, despite the sorrow 
and anguish of a crisis which was to end 
in a tragic departure, had passed several 
peaceful days with his son-in-law and 
daughter, Michel Sergueyevitch and Tat- 
iana Lvovna Soukhotina. My hosts, re- 
calling with me the memories of other 
days, gave me the passages from Anissia’s 
story which had been suppressed by the 
Imperial Censor, and reminded me of 
the promise I had made to Count Tol- 
stoy. To-day, I am fulfilling this pro- 
mise, 

The story of Anissia appeared for the 
first time in a magazine. But Tolstoy 
waited nearly twenty years before he 
published it in the popular two-kopeck 
Posrednik collection (1902). Evidently, 
he had changed his mind in the mean- 
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time ; he no longer thought it was not 
“for the people.” He considered, how- 
ever, that it was not meant for children, 
and the interested reader may find on 
the title-page of the Russian edition 
the words—‘“ For Adults.” From the 
beginning, he had agreed to stand as 
godfather to a tale of which he was not 
the author. Nevertheless, it was he 
who selected the title, Babia Dolia 
(“ The Lot, or Fate, of a Peasant’). 
He had made a number of corrections 
in the text, but nothing more, he always 
insisted. Though his admiration for it 

was great, his name never appeared on 
~ the title-page of this book, by way of 
introducing it to the public. 

Many Russians remain sceptical as to 
the origin of this tale. They observe 
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that Kotchaki is not far from Yasnaia 
Poliana, and that Madame Kouzminskaya 
was an ideal intermediary between Count 
Tolstoy and Anissia. They refuse to 
believe that Babia Dolia is a peasant’s 
work and they attribute the tale to 
Tolstoy himself. Many readers of this 
translation will doubtless incline to the 
same view. | 
Those who argue thus have not lived 
in Russia or, like most people who live 
in Petrograd, have not known the Rus- 
sian peasant. They have not had the 
opportunity of appreciating his extra- 
ordinary gift of story-telling, or of ad- 
miring the precision of his narrative, 
his sharp sense of the picturesque, his 
finesse, and his power of communicating 
his emotions. They have never had the 
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good fortune to overhear a niania telling 
stories to a sleepy child, or to hear a 
peasant from the North, heir of the 
bards of old, sing the epics of Vladimir 
of Kiev, or even of Napoleon. Russians 
have a natural gift for all arts except 
the plastic arts, and that, perhaps, be- 
cause they have long remained faithful 
to the commandment: Thou shalt not 
make unto thyself any graven image. 
For myself, I do not doubt Tolstoy’s 
affirmation. The tale which follows is 
a peasant tale and if (as I believe) it is 
a masterpiece, it is a masterpiece of the 
people. As for the changes made by 
Tolstoy in the original text of Madame 
Kouzminskaya, in order to learn exactly 
what they were I wrote to Madame 
Lvoyna Soukhotina. Her reply is pub- 
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lished herewith. After perusing it, the 
reader will doubtless feel that Anissia’s 
story should take its place besides Tol- 
stoy’s works. To attribute it to him 
seems to me erroneous, though not 
absurd. Still, what a tribute it is to the 
great writer on Russia and its peasants, 
that this tale should be attributed to 
him! How closely it establishes his 
communion with his people ! 


The two central figures of this tale, 
Anissia and Danilo, are peasants; pea- 
sants of Great Russia, the country 
around Moscow. They have all the 
characteristics of their kind. The man 
is inferior to the woman, as is often the 
case in all classes of Russian life. Lonely 
and crushed by life, Danilo is soft, shy 
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and incapable of exercising any initiative. 
Anissia is gay and bright ; she is better 
armed than he for the struggle. Ready 
to sacrifice everything for her husband 
and her children, she is guided by a 
clear sense of duty. The simplicity of 
her outlook on life is equalled only by 
the purity of her sentiments and the 
delicacy with which she reveals them. 
Anissia and Danilo meet life with the 
attitude common to all Russians: resig- 
nation in the face of misfortune and 
resentment towards injustice. In Russia 
it is above all the peasant who hungers 
and thirsts for justice. When robbed, 
Anissia withdraws her complaint so that 
punishment may not, by chance, fall 
upon the innocent. As soon as she feels 
herself wrongly suspected, injured or 
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deceived, she becomes indignant. But — 
those sorrows which are inevitable, be- 
reavement, or compulsory labour, for 
example, are mentioned without bitter- 
ness. She knew serfdom, but she speaks 
of it only to say that young mothers 
received more consideration before its 
abolition than after, and that when 
masters were stern, robberies were less 
frequent. This alone would suffice, if it 
were necessary, to establish the fact 
that the author of Anzssta had not been 
subjected to an “‘ intellectual ”’ influence. 

Furthermore, Anissia could neither read 
nor write. Her story was dictated ; she 
was illiterate. But this illiterate woman 
had gone to church from early childhood. 
She believed in the constant interven- 
tion of the Lord in her life. It was He 
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who loosed the storm, thanks to which 
- she was able to leave the fields and go 
home to her dying child. It was He 
who solaced her despair in sending her 
tears. It was thanks to Him that her 
children landed in safety on the deck 
of the barge which took them to Siberia. 
She knew that Rachel would not be 
_ comforted, and that God visited Job for 
his sins. Ancient customs were as fami- 
liar to her as the Holy Scriptures, and 
her sorrows were expressed in lamenta- 
tions whose traditional forms, consecrated 
by time, make one think of the ballate 
of the Corsican mourners. This simple 
story, so bare of all that is literary, is 
filled with an ancient biblical grandeur. 


I have no idea as to what may have 
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become of the knowledge of the Gospels 
and of religious observances in the 
Russian countryside of to-day. Before 
the present disruption, they were very 
widespread throughout Great Russia. I 
may be permitted to cite two examples. 
One day I was driving at Peterhov. 
In the time of the Czars the Imperial 
Gardens were open to all. Pedestrians 
as well as the humblest vehicles were 
freely admitted. Following the custom, 
I chatted with the Russian peasant who 
drove me. And as I was smoking, I 
offered him a cigarette. He refused. 
“T see,’ said I, “‘ you don’t smoke 
because it is written: ‘ that which pro- 
ceeds from the mouth of man is im- 
pure,’ and, since you believe the text, 
like the Old-Believers, you refuse to 
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smoke because you think it a sin. Are 
you an Old-Believer ? ”’ 

“No,” he replied, “‘ I am not an Old- 
Believer. I think there is only one sin, 
and it is not that.” 

“ Well,” I said, ‘‘ tell it to me so that 
I may avoid it. I am a sinner just as 
you are.” 

He stopped his old horse for a moment, 
turned to me, and said gravely : 

“ There is only one sin; it is to judge 
one’s neighbour.”’ 

And here is another instance. It hap- 
pened in the Tambov Government. The 
land was ravaged by locusts. The peas- 
ants asked the friends with whom I 
was living to go a considerable distance 
and bring back a miraculous ikon, the 
Virgin of Temnikov. Her presence, they 
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thought, might stop the plague. On 
our way back, we stopped at the house 
of a rich peasant to rest and to eat. 
While they were preparing the table, I 
was so tired that Ileaned on it. Where- 
upon our host came over to me and said 
politely and with quiet dignity: “ Please 
do not lean on the table on which we 
are going to place the Lord’s bread.” 

In 1857, a great poet who foresaw 
and desired the abolition of serfdom 
wrote : 


Oh, Liberty! wilt thou arise one day 
Gold-aureoled 

To light the dark mass 

Of a still slumbering race ? 

Surely, thy clear, life-giving torch 

Will waken them and will dispel the mist ! 
But who is He whose cloak immaculate 
Will cover and will heal 

These ancient wounds, 
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These marks of blows and traces of offence ; 

This soul-corruption, Vanity, 

The worm that gnaws and makes the heart to 
sob ? 

Thou Christ! ’Tis Thou beneath thy spotless 
robe ! 

The dawn of Liberty called up by the 
poet does not seem about to glow. 
Never was the Russian people sunk 
deeper in slavery, never were its sores 
more evident, never was it more shame- 
fully abused, never was corruption in 
Russia deeper seated. Liberty will still 
rise when its hour comes. Will it be 
accompanied by that mystical repentance 
foreseen by Feodor Ivanovitch Tutchev, 
the poet whom I have just quoted? 
May time answer this question soon. 


CHARLES SALOMON. 
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WAS married against my will. I 

was not yet seventeen when my 
people began to look for suitors. This 
happened two years before the Emanci- 
pation.‘ I lived at home and_had every- 
thing I wanted. We were neither rich 
nor poor, an average peasant family. 


1 The Russian peasants lived in a state of serf- 
dom under which the landlords allowed them a 
certain part of their agricultural lands, generally 
one-third, in exchange for compulsory labour on 
the whole of such lands. Serfdom was abolished 
under Alexander II by a Decree of Emancipation 
on February 19, 1861, the peasants usually re- 
ceiving thereafter one-sixth of the land as their 
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The older ones had to work,’ but I looked 
after the chicken-yard on the Master’s 
farm. Life was free and good. I had 
grown up, and I was very gay. I was 
always the first whenever there was 
singing or dancing. When we girls were 
out for fun, I was their leader. My 
people tried to find me a husband. I 
didn’t want their suitors; my head was 
full of somebody else. But they would 
not let me have him. 

He wasn’t a peasant. He was one of 
the Master’s servants and lived up at the 
house. His name was Mikhailo.? I used 


1 All peasants, young and old, were obliged to 
work for their Master. Most of them were em- 
ployed in the fields; Anissia (and others) about 
the farm, the stables, etc. 

2 Mikhailo was a dvorovy, a man attached to 
the service of his Master and living in the ser- 
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to see him often when I was at work, 
and I fell in love with him. He used to 
watch for me, too, and when he saw me 
he would come up and talk to me a little. 

One fine day he said to me: 

“ Anissushka, wait for me a year; 
well be free then, and I will marry 
you.” } 

“ Wait ? what for?” said I. ‘ You 
might marry some one else meanwhile. 
And then, shall we be free in another 
year, or even two? Who knows?” 

He said: “ Anissia, you'll be sorry if 
you don’t wait for me.” 
vants’ quarters. The dvorovye were privileged in 
many ways. It was a punishment for them to 
be sent back to their villages and to the régime 
of ordinary peasants. 


1 Te. once free, he would no longer require his 
Master’s consent to marry. 
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Oh, I wanted to marry him well enough. 
Still, to turn away the others and wait 
for him was too risky. And there were 
my people, bent on making me marry 
Danilo, a peasant. Danilo belonged to 
a poor family in our village. He wasn’t 
their real son ; his mother had adopted 
him before she had any children of her 
own. He had grown to be a man, and 
they wanted to find him a wife so that 
they might get a good worker into the 
family. His mother had chosen me to 
be the wife of her adopted son. In those 
days, girls were not married outside 
their own village. 

Well, one fine evening in autumn, after 
the harvest was in, Kozlikha, Danilo’s 
mother, arrived. My father and mother 
were in the izba; I was in the store- 
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room.1 She came straight to me. I 
knew why, for my mother had told me 
she was coming. 

“ Good evening, my girl,” she said. 

I answered: ‘‘ Good evening,” with- 
out looking at her. 

“What makes you look so sullen? 
I’ve come in a good cause.” 

“ How do you want me to look ?.”’ 

** Anissia,”’ 
Danilo ?”’ 

“T will not marry him,” said I. 

“Why not? Is he as bad as all 
that ?”’ - 

“T won’t marry him,” I repeated. 


said she, “ will you marry 


1 The tchoulan, a room generally dark and un- 
heated, in this case forming part of the izba, but 
entered by another door. It is used as a bed- 
room in summer, and serves generally as a store- 
room for clothing and provisions. 
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She laughed and said : 

“We'll see about that. You will 
marry him. After all, it’s not for you 
to decide.”’ 

She went into the izba where my parents 
were, and after making a curtsey to my 
father she said, pleasantly : 

“Tvan Semionitch, give your Paranka 
to my Garanka.”’ ! | 

My father laughed. 

“Why don’t you ask her about it ?”’ 

Kozlikha spoke more seriously. 

“ Tvan Semionovitch,? give your little 
girl to my little boy.” 

And my father answered in the same 


1 Prascovie and Gavrilo. These are not the 
names of the interested parties. They are generic 
names like Tom, Dick and Harry. 

2 The first appellation, Semionitch, is the 
familiar form of Semionovitch, son of Simon. 
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joking tone which Kozlikha had first 
used : 

“Well, I said something about it to 
her, but at the least word, she kicks up 
like a wild goat.” 

Kozlikha said: ‘‘ Your consent is 
enough ; it’s no use talking to her. I'll 
bring bread and salt to-morrow evening 
and we'll settle the bargain with a drink. 
And I’ll bring a present for the betrothed, 


She went home. My father called me 
in. 

“ Anissia,’”’ he said, “‘ who is it you’ve 
made up your mind to marry? Maybe 
it’s Piotr Feodorovitch, our Master.” 


After having made her request pleasantly, Koz- 
likha repeats it formally in accordance with 
established custom. 
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And he went on teasing me. ‘ Not that 
I wouldn’t give you to him, but I don’t 
think he’d have you.” 

“He wouldn’t have me—and I don’t 
care.” } 

“There, there. Women always want 
to argue. All girls must marry. It’s 
God’s will, not ours. If you don’t 
agree, we'll go ahead without your con- 
sent.” 

I went back to the storeroom and 
burst into tears. I thought: “I can’t 
wait for Mikhailo, that’s impossible. I 
don’t love Danilo, but there isn’t any- - 
body else. And besides, how can I dis- 
obey my father?” 


I turned all this over and over in my 
head, and I wept. 


- Il 


I‘ the morning I went to the farm 
for my day’s work. Mikhailo came 
up to me. 

“Good morning,” he said. 

“ Good morning,” I said. 

We sat down on a little mound. As 
usual, he came closer and put his head 
down on my knees. 

“ Anissushka,”’ ! he said, “ pick them 
out.”” He meant his lice. 

I said: ‘‘ Mikhailo, Kozlikha is coming 
to-day ; they are going to drink to my 


1 Diminutive of endearment. 
37 
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betrothal. You ought to know, Micha,’ 
that I don’t like Danilo.”’ 

“Why do you marry him, then ?” 

“Why do I marry him? Because 
girls have to marry, and I am certainly 
not the girl to marry against the wishes 
of my parents.” 

We became silent. 

After a moment he spoke. 

** Anissushka,” he said, “it will be 
asin. You don’t want to wait for me, 
and yet see how I love you!” 

Suddenly I was filled with pity for 
him. My fingers went on hunting in his 
hair while I shed great tears on his 
head. 

“Oh, Micha, we can never be married ; 
we must give it up!” 


1 Diminutive of endearment. 
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And that was all. 


In the evening, Kozlikha came again, 
and I went back to the storeroom. I 
was sick of seeing people. To whom 
were they going to give me? He wasn’t 
good-looking, and he was rather dull, 
while I was bright and pretty. I said 
to myself: ‘‘ He isn’t good enough for 
me.” 

And so I sat there when in came Koz- 
likha and poured into my lap about 
twenty apples, a pound of dry biscuits 
and a little roll of bread fried in 
butter. 

“ There! Your young man sends you 
those.”’ 

I wouldn’t take them. 

“IT don’t want them,” I said. I 


“it 
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threw it all on the cot and sat down 
again. 

‘No need to be so proud,” said 
Kozlikha, and she went into the izba, 
where she crossed herself before the 
ikon and greeted my parents. 

“Ivan Semionitch,”’ she said, “ why 
is our bride so rude to me?” 

“Don’t mind that,” said my father ; 
“she’ll marry Danilo just the same.”’ 

“She doesn’t like our presents and 
won't take them.” 

“ That will be all right. Give her 
time.” 

All the family had gathered in the 
izba and with them was the svakha.} 


1 The svakha is a go-between who generally 
arranges marriages. Recourse was apparently 
not had to a svakha in the case of Anissia and 
Danilo. 
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Danilo’s father was there too. My 
mother spread the cloth and prepared 
the table, on which Kozlikha placed a 
gallon of vodka and the provisions she 
had brought. This was the pogliadieshkt. 
They made me come out of hiding and 
everybody began to pray. I was limp 
and in tears. My father said to 
me: 

“What are you crying about? You 
are neither the first nor the last. All 
girls can’t have heroes for husbands. 
Please God, you and Danilo will live 
happily.” 

They all crossed themselves and said 
a word of prayer. My father filled a 


1 Pogliadieshki : the first formal and ceremonial 
“sight’’ of the merchandise, for marriage was 
formerly a matter of purchase and sale. 
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little glass with vodka and handed it 
to Danilo’s father. 

“To your health, svatoushka.1 May 
our children live in love and peace.” 

My future father-in-law took the glass 
and declared solemnly : 

“T will not do her injury.” 

My father said in his turn: 

“ You will not cast her off, and I will 
not forsake her.’ 

All this was meant to make me feel 
better. But I felt stiff and cold, and 
my throat was dry. They drank, they 
ate a little, and they said good- 
bye. 

“In two weeks we'll have the 

1 Svatoushka : ‘‘ gossip,’”’ anticipating here the 


relation between parents of children who have 
intermarried. 
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Benediction,” said my future father- 
in-law. “Everybody will get enough 
to eat and drink.’’ And then they all 
left. 


>. 


III 


VIDENTLY, my wishes didn’t mat- 

ter. I had been given away with- 

out my consent. ‘‘ Whether you like it 

or not,” I said to myself, ‘‘ you'll have 
to get married.”’ 

My father and mother drove into town, 
sold eight bushels of oats and bought 
whatever was needed. I saw then that 
the thing was decided. So I began to 
make some presents, and to sew for 
myself. I made two dresses, two aprons, 
a lambskin coat, two shirts, one with 
grey linen sleeves,! two short skirts, each 


1 T.e., without embroidery ; made to work in. 
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made with three panels of different 
colours, and a white kerchief with red 
flowers. JI embroidered a towel and sent 
it to my future father-in-law, with a small 
shawl of black wool, which I made 
for Kozlikha. I gave everybody a 
present. 

The day of the benediction came. 
Our relatives from Mostovaia drove over 
to our village. Father went to the vil- 
lage to bring them out to the izba. 
Kozlikha furnished five jugs of vodka, a 
jelly, some mutton and some bread. 

As for me, I sat in the outhouse? 
brooding over my sorrow and listening, 

1 Pounka: a single room built at a slight dis- 
tance from the izba and used generally as a 
sleeping-room insummer. Not tobe confused with 


the tchoulan, or storeroom, which adjoins the 
izba. " 
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meanwhile, to what was being said and 
done in the izba. The relatives arrived, 
and they all sat down to table. The 
jellies and cucumbers were served. Dan- 
ilo’s father poured the vodka, saying, 
“God bless them and help them in their 
good works.”’ Everybody drank with 
him and went on talking. Then some 
one said: | 

“T’d like to see your merchandise.” 

“ Nothing easier.” 

My Godmother, my mother and the 
svakha came to get me. I didn’t want 
to show myself, but there was no help 
for it. 

“Good merchandise,” said the guests, 
“and very nice-looking.” 

But their praise didn’t make me any 
shhappier. I said to myself, “‘ The mer- 
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chandise is good, but the buyer isn’t the 
man for it.” 

I bowed to them and they all stood 
up. Then they blessed Danilo and me, 
and I did what I had always seen done 
at our weddings. I threw myself at 
the feet of my parents and wept. I 
raised my voice and wailed in the way 
I had heard girls lament, adding words 
of my own.! 

“Father and thou my mother who 
have nourished me, I thank you for your 
bread and for your salt. Behold, my 
father has given me away for a glass of 
vodka. Thus, neither as servant nor as 
- handmaiden have I been worthy of you, 


1 Here the tone of the recital changes, for the 
Lamentation is formal, impersonal, and not always 
in accord with the true feelings of the bride. “ 
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nor have I found any favour in your 
sight. In my youth, and before my 
time is come, you deliver me into the 
hands of strangers.” 

My father wept, and my mother like- 
wise. My parents-in-law tried to calm 
me, and Kozlikha said : 

“* Anissushka, child, we will not hurt 
you, and we will be good to you.” 

After that the songs began, the cere- 
mony was ended. The wedding was 
fixed for the next morning. 


IV 


HE wedding procession gathered. 
Bells were tied to the harness, 
the manes and tails of the horses were 
strung with ribbons, and the carts drove 
up before the izba. My godmother had 
already dressed me, and when the guests 
arrived she made me go into the izba, 
and sat me downattable. My godfather, 
my brother and the girls stood around 
the table. 

The first and second groomsmen 
came in together, each carrying a peck 
of oats. They crossed themselves, 
bowed, and asked the girls, jokingly: 


“What can you be doing there ? ” 
49 D 
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“We are guarding the house we've 
bought,” the girls replied in chorus. 

“And we have come to buy it.” 

“We'll see what you will give for it. 
We paid a hundred, nay, two hundred 
roubles for it,’”’ said the girls. 


““ Well, we can pay three or even four 
hundred roubles.” ! 


And they took four twenty-kopeck 
pieces and placed one at each corner of 


1 A relic of the days when marriage was a 
matter of purchase and sale. In this case the 
girls pretend to be the parents of the bride, hav- 
ing the right to accept or reject the terms of sale, 
that is, to deliver the bride to the bridegroom or 
not, at their pleasure. In other regions of Russia 
the same ceremony takes place with different 
variants. In the Kharkov region, for example: 
the young men say, “‘ We have run a fox to earth 
on your land,”’ and the girls reply: ‘“‘ That may 
beso, but if it ison our land, you will have to buy 
it from us.” 
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the table. In the middle they put a 
bottle of vodka, some mutton and some 
bread. My godfather said : 

“We have a bride here who won’t 
open her mouth while that bottle of 
yours is open.” 

So they placed fifteen kopecks over 
the mouth of the bottle, saying: 

*“ Since her mouth is closed, we shall 
stop the mouth of the bottle.” 

Then the groomsmen went to bring 
in the bridegroom, and the three returned 
together. I sat still with a veil over my 
facet I couldn’t see, but I knew that 
they had sat Danilo beside me. They 
started to eat and to send around the 
vodka, and I began to feel gay. After- 


1 Formerly, women were always veiled before 
strangers. 
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wards, I was led out to be put into the 
bridal cart. Danilo tried to lft me 
into it, but he wasn’t strong enough. 
He asked Andrei to do it. 

‘** Andrei,” he called, “ lift her in.” 

Everybody laughed and said : 

“You are making fools of us? You 
can do it quite well alone, if you try.” 

I felt ashamed and annoyed and wanted 
to hide from them. The svakha stood 
up in the cart. She threw hops? at the 
guests and began to sing: 


A little snow has fallen down, 

A few fine flakes of powdered snow ; 
And on thts snow as soft as down 
There stands the figure of a man. 


1 The only leaven formerly known in the Russian 
villages. It was used very effectively as yeast. 
Here, of course, it is a symbol of generation and 
prosperity. 
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The hunters to the chase are gone, 
The brothers of our Danilo : 

A sable they have trailed since dawn, 
To make a cloak for Dantlo. 


His bridal cloak shall be of fur ; 
’Tis Heaven’s will, let none demur ! } 


The groomsmen walked around the 
carts carrying the Holy Ikon. All the 
guests faced to the East, crossed them- 
selves, and we started. 

I was crying. The girls said to me: 

“ Anissia, don’t worry yourself. Do 
you really think he is the worst man in 
the world?” 

I was sick of it all and didn’t answer 
them. But to myself I said: “It’s 
all over. I shall never be happy again, 


1 The song of the svakha is always part of the 
ceremony. 
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at home, in the fields, or even in my 
heart.” 


We reached the church. The priest 
wasn’t there. We had to wait a long 
time. At last he came. The sexton, 
who assisted him, intoned the mass. 
We were married. When the ceremony 
ended I was more dead than alive. 

‘““May the end come soon,” I prayed. 


V 


FTER the ceremony we went to 
the priest’s house. There we were 

given a glass of vodka and the priest 
and his wife congratulated us. Then 
we drove straight to my new home. 
Danilo’s father and mother each wore a 
fur coat turned inside out. A third coat 
was spread down as a mat. We fell on 
our knees and touched the ground with 
our foreheads before our parents, who 
blessed us again. They gave us each a 
piece of white bread and two apples. 


Danilo hid his apples in his blouse. 
55 
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They led us into the izba and made place 
for us at the table. The women began 
to sing the customary songs. 

My husband paid them each ten 
kopecks for singing our praise. All ate 
together in the izba, except ourselves, 
the newly married couple. We were 
led into the outhouse, where a table 
was spread and a bed prepared. The 
svahka and the best man waited on us, 
and poured out the red wine.!' My hus- 
band took a little and then drank vodka. 
I couldn’t swallow a thing. He nudged 
me and whispered in my ear: 

“Come, Anissia, eat—eat a little.” 

I said nothing, but took a sip of the 
wine. They cleared the table. The 
svahka packed up the dishes and began 


1 The sweet, red communion wine. 
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to undress me. Then she bowed to us, 
saying : 

** Love one another from Lent to Lent, 
for that is what the good God meant.” 

And she left us. I was suffocating 
and ready to faint. My husband dis- 
gusted me. At five o’clock in the morn- 
ing they came back and made us get 
up. The svahka put on my clothes, but 
she dressed me now as a married woman. 
I felt ill. Also I was annoyed because 
she spoiled my hair, dressing it in two 
braids instead of one as before.} 

They led us from the outhouse into 
the izba. Our relatives had gathered 
there. Wool had been hung in the 


1 Costume and hair-dress differentiate married 
women from virgins ; the former wear two braids, 
the latter only one. 
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doorway, and they were beating it out, 
and wouldn’t let us pass until we had 
paid them for seats on the stove. We 
gave them some vodka and they opened 
the door. A little farther on, some other 
guests stood in our way pretending not 
to see us. They were rasping their snuff. 
The best man bribed them too with 
vodka, and they let him pass. There 
was left now only an old woman who sat 
knitting mittens. When she had been 
paid, the way was clear. They made 
room for us on the stove and brought 
us a chicken to eat, for as the saying 
goes: ‘‘ The breast for me, the rump for 
you and love will live between us two.” ? 


1 Another formality symbolizing the indissolu- 
bility of the marriage tie and the fact of strength 
in union. 
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I nibbled at the chicken, though I 
didn’t want it. We had to sit at the 
table again. Breakfast began. The wed- 
ding-cake was cut and presents were 
given to all the relatives. The feasting 
lasted three days. I was sick of it. I 
didn’t like my husband. On the third 
day, in the evening, I ran away and hid 
in the dark storeroom, where I cried my 
eyes out. I was sitting there alone, when 
suddenly Danilo appeared. I thought: 
“T’ve got to get over this; I’ve got to 
live with him.” 

“Why did you run away?” he 
said. 

I hid my face, pretending to tie a 
ribbon in my hair. 

“Does my hair look all right, Dan- 
ilo?” 
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“ Look all right ? It couldn’t be better ; 
it’s perfect.” 

He was so happy that I had spoken 
to him! He took my hands and sat 
stroking them, and I let him... 

From then on, I got used to him. 


VI 


HEY all went home after three days. 

My husband went out to his 

work. When the guests had gone, my 
mother-in-law said : 

** Anissia, I havea headache, take back 
the dishes we borrowed. I am going to 
bed.” 

“All right,” said I, “TI will.” I had 
hardly got home when she started 
again. 

“Come, Anissia, light the stove.” 

She stayed in bed. It was the same 
every day. Whenever I wanted to do 


a little mending for myself, she would 
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ask me to fill the stove or do the cooking. 
One day I said to her: 

“Come, little mother, you get up and 
light the stove.” 

She answered: ‘‘ No, my daughter, I 
can’t; my head is splitting. Light the 
stove. You know how to do it. Good 
Lord! I’ve done that long enough.” 

Where I come from, young brides 
never have to do heavy work during the 
first year. But my mother-in-law took 
to sending me everywhere in her stead. 
She spent all her time weaving. It 
wasn’t fair. Still I didn’t say anything 
to my husband. I worked on without 
complaining. Only, one person can’t do 
everything, and I had all the housework 
on my hands. It was more than I could 
manage. I had a husband who gave 
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me no pleasure and I was worn out with 
work. And then, that wasn’t all my 
trouble ; there was something else. 

Kozlikha had a brother named Ivan 
who came home from the Army just when 
I was getting married. He stayed with 
us, and hardly ever left the izba. My 
husband was always at work; Ivan 
was always at home. 

One day we were called out to dig a 
ditch so that they could soak hemp. I 
was getting ready to go too, when my 
mother-in-law said : 

“ Anissushka, slip on my skirt and 
blouse and my fine new shawl.”, 

I wondered why she was suddenly so 
nice to me; I couldn’t understand it. 
But I got dressed. She put the red 
kerchief over my head and tied the knot 
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herself. I was bewildered; I couldn’t 
imagine what could have made her so 
kind to me. I started off to work. We 
finished the job, and when I got home, 
the men hadn’t yet come in. The old 
woman was alone. She said to me: 

“‘ Anissushka, I have a piece of news 
for you.” 

‘““ What is it?” 

“Tt’s this: my brother is mad about 
you. He wants me tell you that he will 
do anything you ask, if you will love 
him.” ’ 

I jumped, as if I had been scalded. I 
couldn’t believe my ears; my own 
mother-in-law tempting me to do wrong ! 

Isaid: ‘“‘ Little Mother ! what are you 
talking about ?”’ 

She went on trying to persuade me. 
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“What do you mean,” I cried, “ can I 
break God’s law? ”’ 

And I burst into tears. 

“ Oh, very well,” said she, “ live as you 
please.” 

I tore off her dress and shawl and left 
them lying ontheground. She was angry 
and went out of the izba. I didn’t tell 
anybody about it. In those days I kept 
everything to myself. But from then 
onwards, Kozlikha paid me back with a 
thousand miseries. 


VII 


HERE was no more peace for me. 

Kozlikha made life hard for me 

about each little thing. She threatened 

to make trouble between me and my 
husband. 

“You will see what I’ll do,” she said, 
“ he'll skin you alive.” 

She told him all sorts of stories about 
me. Danilo was afraid of her, and dared 
not answer her, but he didn’t believe 
what she told him. 

Three weeks passed. Once more my 
mother-in-law pretended to be fond of 


me; she even became affectionate. One 
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day, as she was getting ready to go to 
town, she said: 

“ Look here, my little Anissia, haven’t 
you any new stockings to wear at the 
wedding ? ”’ 

(I forgot to say that we were going to 
a wedding in a village near by.) 

“No, mother, I haven’t,” said I. 

“That’s just what I thought. I’m 
going to town. Do you want me to buy 
a pair for you?” 

“T haven’t any money. I could run 
over to father’s and ask him for some.” 

“ Good, run along. But I won’t wait 
for you. Give the money to Matviei 
Basikine who is coming in right after 
me. I'll get it from him.” 

This Basikine, our neighbour, was a 
bachelor. I ran to my father’s and got 
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forty kopecks. When I met Matviei 
going to town, I gave him the money, 
Saying : 

‘“‘ Give this money to Kozlikha who is 
going to buy me a pair of stockings. 
She has promised to buy them for me.” 

“And how should I find her when I 
got to town? Tell me what kind you 
want, and I’ll buy them for you my- 
self.” 

“Will you know what to choose?” 

“Will I know what to choose! Of 
course I will. Tell me what kind you 
want.” 

I explained what he had to know and 
he went on. He bought the stockings 
and gave them to my mother-in-law. 

Towards evening I got supper, and 
Kozlikha returned from town. She 
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pulled the stockings out of her bundle 
and handed them to me. 

“Here! Take your stockings,” she said. 

“Thank you,” I said; ‘“ did you buy 
them ?”’ 

“T buy them! And where would I 
get the money to buy them with? It’s 
your lover, Matiouchka, who chose them 
and sent them to you.” 

I was struck dumb when she said that. 
My husband, my father-in-law and other 
people were sitting at the table. No one 
said a word; they all stared at me. 
Kozlikha was overjoyed. She began to 
put me to shame, saying : 

“Look at her! A fine, honest young 
wife she is. She hasn’t been married a 
year and already she has a lover giving 
her stockings.” 
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“What are you telling them?” I 
cried. ‘“‘It was you who wouldn’t wait 
for the money and told me to give it 
to Matviei.” 

I couldn’t add another word. She 
laughed. 

“Stop lying,” she said. “I didn’t 
even see you before I left for town. 
Matiouchka came to the inn and said 
to me: ‘Here! take this home to my 
darling!’ It is no use pretending. 
You're a cool customer!” 

And then my father-in-law, who was 
very fond of me, gave me a look and 
said : 

“ That’s very wrong, what you’ve 
been doing, my daughter.” 

Danilo sat with his head bowed as if 
he hadn’t heard anything. I gave them 
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my word; I swore before God that I 
was innocent; I tried to argue with 
them. 

“Tt was my father,” I said, ‘‘ who 
paid for the stockings ; that’s the truth, 
and my soul is clean of any sin with 
that Matviei.” 

I went out of the room crying. My 
husband followed me out and said: 

“ Anissia, is it true? ”’ 

“None of it is true,’ I said. ‘‘ May 
I die if it is! None of it, not even in 
thought. Don’t believe her, Danilo. 
She would say anything to harm me.” 

“Shall I believe you or believe my 
mother? How do I know?” he said. 

I felt wounded. I went into the store- 
room and cried. Every day Kozlikha 
persecuted me more and more. I was 
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sure that there would never be any peace 
for me. From time to time, I ran to 
my own dear mother to forget it all. 
The very sight of that house was more 
than I could bear. 


VIII 


LIVED this way for four years. I 
suffered endless misery. To crown 
it all, I became pregnant. My feet 
dragged heavily as I walked. I was 
young, I had no experience, and all the 
while I was forced to go on working. 
If ever I happened to eat a mouthful 
more than was absolutely necessary my 
mother-in-law scolded me. She grudged 
me every bit I put into my mouth. 
“The calving cow!” she would say. 
“She won’t stop eating until the milk 
| spurts out of her nostrils.” 


I was at the end of my strength and of 
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my patience. I kept saying to Danilo: 

“Tf you want to go on living with 
me, let us take our share and get out. 
If you won't, I’ll go alone. If I have 
to live this way any longer I’ll go and 
hang myself.” 

At first Danilo wouldn’t listen to me. 
But I said the same thing over and over 
again so often that he finally began to 
think about it. The life we had to lead 
grew worse hour by hour. Not a day 
passed without insult. Living with her 
became intolerable. 

One day I said to Danilo: 

“T will not go on living this way. 
Must we let ourselves be tormented all 
our lives? I’d rather go out on the 
road and beg; anything is better than 
life with that woman.” 
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Danilo answered : 

“Wait a little. I am thinking about 
how we can claim our share and leave. 
You know Vassili Naoumovitch. He 
wants us to come and live with him.” 

This news cheered me. I was ready 
to live anywhere in order to get away 
from Kozlikha. The next morning, I 
went to see Vassili Naoumovitch. He 
was an old peasant who lived alone with 
his wife. They had no children in their 
house. I arrived, and found that he 
knew all about us. He showed me 
around his place. He had a comfortable 
izba and fourteen sheep, two horses, a 
cow, and her calf. It was a big place 
to look after, and there was no one to 
help them. Vassili said to me: 

“ Anissia, come and live with us. I 
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am an old man. You will do the work 
in my place; you will bring me peace 
and I will do the same for you. God 
be praised, I have an abundance of 
everything and we always have enough 
to eat.” 

Back at the izba, I told Danilo what 
Vassili had said. Kozlikha overheard me 
and cried : ; 

“ The devil take lh Go wherever 
you please! ”’ 

The old man tried to keep us, but he, 
too, ended by wanting to divide our 
common belongings. We began the divi- 
sion.t_ Oh, we didn’t get it settled with- 
out a lot of injustice. The Village © 


1 The division is decided by the interested 
parties. In case only of disagreement, the Village — 
Council intervened to settle the dispute. 
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Council took a hand. They forced us 
to make an agreement without being 
able to make us agree. All that we got 
in return for Danilo’s work was an old 
cart and one sheep. But that was all 
right. Anything to get out of that 
house of sin. 


IX 


OR a time, life with the old couple 
seemed good to us. We worked 
for them as if they had been our parents ; 
and the old man and Nossoukha, his 
wife, were glad to have us. It was at 
their house that my first child was born. 
I never recovered from that first child- 
birth. 

This is what happened. It was after 
the Emancipation. But we still went 
out to work, for we had to go on working 
in order to live. On the evening be- 
fore, the women had been ordered to 


1 T.e. of the serfs. 
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get ready to hoe the oats on the follow- 
ing day. I got up early, already weary. 
I lit the stove and did the housework. 
It was time to go out to the fields. I 
said to myself: ‘If I don’t go, they 
will ask me why, and I don’t want to 
tell them.” I went with the other 
women. I walked on ahead of the 
rest as if nothing was the matter. They 
teased me. 

“ Anissia! Why do you run like a 
horned cow at the head of a drove? 
Don’t you know that you are probably 
with child ? ” 

“It may be that a pig isn’t a fit 
company for a goose,’ I answered. 
“The goose flies in the air, while the 
pig keeps to the ground.” 

We reached the place where the fore- 
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man was. He sent some of the women 
out to hoe the oats. 

“As for you, Anissia,” he said, “‘ stay 
here and help the women drag the rye 
to the tarpaulins that we are filling 
with grain.” 

We dragged twelve bushels at a time 
over to the barn, which was about 
six yards off. While we were dragging 
our load I felt a sharp pain in my 
loins. It became very painful, but I 
didn’t want anything to be noticed. 
At dinner-time, they let us go. We 
started home. On the way, I was 
seized by a pain so violent that I stopped 
and sat down to let it pass off. I 
wanted to go on; it started again. 
It took me in the loins and the belly. 
“There it goes,” I thought, ‘my time 
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has come.” I found the old woman 
alone at the house. I lay down in the 
dark storeroom, and I felt better. I 
got hungry, went out into the garden, 
and pulled up an onion, which I peeled. 
I thirsted for cider, but I couldn’t go 
after it; my pain was too great. So 
I ate my onion with bread. After the 
dinner-hour had passed, my sister came 
to look for me. 

“Come along with me to the work.” 

“Go on,” said I. “It’s your turn to 
drag the rye; I'll hoe the oats in your 
place.” 

“ All right,’”’ said she, ‘‘ I don’t mind 
which I do.” 

And she left me. As for me, I didn’t 
want to tell anybody about the state 


I was in. I had been told that the 
F 
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more outside people got to hear about 
labour pains, the greater were the pains. 
I remained alone. Tatiana, Nossoukha’s 
daughter, came in. She was a married 
woman. 

“ Anissia,” she said, ‘“‘ come and clean 
my head, if you have the time.” 

“Why not?” said I. 

We went over to the beehives. I 
brought a comb and a little pillow. 
We sat down. Already I felt a fright- 
ful tearing at my insides. I was sitting 
bent over in two and couldn’t budge. 
Tatiana said: 

‘‘ Anissia, what’s the matter with 
you? Did you strain yourself in drag- 
ging something too heavy ?”’ 

“Tt’s nothing,’ I answered, “ no- 


thing.” 
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And I went on combing. I had not 
combed half of her head when the 
comb dropped from my hands and I 
was seized with such pains that I 
moaned aloud. 

“Oh, Lord, my God!” I cried. 

Tatiana looked at me and said: 

“Anissia, it’s your child coming. 
You are going to give birth to your 
child.” 

“My strength is gone. I’m in pain 
all over.” 

“Go to the stable,” she said. ‘‘ No 
one will see you there, and I’ll come 
back for you.” 

I went to the stable and sat down. 
I remained seated a moment, then I 
lay back. I had nothing to put under 
my head. I straightened up and sud- 
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denly it was as if my soul was leaving 
my body. Cry out? It was no use. 
Some children were playing near by. 
They were noisy. They shrieked at 
the. top of their voices.. “Ohi 
thought, “how happy they are, while 
I lie here dying.” 

Tatiana came in. 

‘Well, Anissia, how goes it?” 

“Oh! Tatiana. It is death!” 

“It’s nothing, really,’”’ she said. “ We 
all know what it is; it will pass.” 

It was terrible. My lips grew dry. 
Tatiana took off my clothes. She went 
to find her mother. I heard her calling. 

“Mother! Anissia is having a baby 
in the stable.” 

“Oh! Why didn’t she say some- 
thing to me about it ?”’ 
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“ Because you're a gossip. You would 
have told everybody and she wouldn’t 
have been able to have her baby in 
peace. Come, we've got to move her 
about.” 

They came into the stable and Nos- 
soukha said : 

“ How are you feeling, Anissia ? ”’ 

“My dear little aunt, I’m suffering 
martyrdom ; I can’t go on any longer.” 

“ There, Anissia, ask forgiveness. Per- 
haps, if God is making you suffer, if 
He is not delivering you, it is because 
you haven’t repented of your sins.”’ 

So I began to ask pardon of them: 

“Dear little aunt, dear little sister, 
forgive me my faults.” 

“ Anissia, God will forgive you.”” And 
they began to pray. ‘‘ Dear Lord, give 
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Anissia a quick and easy delivery, and 
forgive her sins, O Lord.” 

They prayed, but I didn’t feel re- 
lieved. Then in my thoughts I asked 
forgiveness for my sins against Kozlikha 
and my husband, and I confessed my 
sins before God. Immediately, my pains 
came on me again. I fell on my back, 
my eyes went white, and I fainted. 
My teeth clenched. I couldn’t open 
my mouth. Suddenly, I felt better. 
“ There,” I thought, “‘ God has forgiven 
me.” I opened my eyes. The child 
had slid into the manure. It was 
covered with it. I could scarcely hear 
the sound it made; it was like the 
squeal of a little chicken. 

I was amazed and happy at the same 
time. I opened my eyes again, but 
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couldn’t see clearly, and I understood 
nothing. I felt that they were trying 
to move me and were not able. 

“Mamma,” I heard my sister say, 
““what has happened to our Anissia ? 
She is pale as death.” 

“We'll have to put her in the izba,” 
said Nossoukha, “‘and we must call the 
midwife; the cord will have to be 
tied.” 

Tatiana went out, running. She sent 
to fetch my husband who was working 
in the Master’s court-yard. A_half- 
hour went by. My senses came back. 
I saw my child before me, held in some- 
body’s arms. And Nossoukha said: 

“Anissia, let us go into the izba. 
You will lie still; God will help you, 
and we will tie the cord as it should be.”’ 
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They covered me with a caftan! 
and led me out. But it was I who 
carried the child. It cried softly in 
my arms. They helped me walk to 
the izba and put me to bed. I lay 
stretched out and felt no more pain. 
The child’s cord was still untied. There 
was no one to do it. 


1 Peasant’s coat. 


Xx 


ANILO arrived. I heard him ask: 
“What has God given us ?”’ 
Nossoukha replied: “ A little skvort- 
sova.” Skvortsova was our family 
name. Danilo said: ‘ Well, whatever 
God sends is good.’ And I heard 
Nossoukha add: ‘‘ Love her as the 
gift of God. Girl or boy, it doesn’t 
matter which, when it is the first child. 
_ And now run and find the midwife.” 
Danilo ran off. The sun was already 
down. The cows had been driven in. 
I was still stretched out motionless, 
the little child beside me, still not 
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tied. My mother, my own mother, came 
tome. Wewepttogether. Danilo came 
in and said : 

“No midwife. The one in our vil- 
lage has gone to a party seven versts 
from here. I went to get the midwife 
from Nikolski, but she has gone to 
the town.” 

My mother said : 

“What shall we do? I have never 
tied a cord in my life.” 

Tatiana didn’t want to try it either. 
She stood still. 

“Mamma,” she said, ‘you do it, 
you are the oldest of us.” 

Nossoukha thought for a moment. 

“Well,” she said, ‘God give me 
courage. I'll do it.” 

Then the women took counsel as to 
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the best way of doing it. They did as 
well as they were able. They did every- 
thing for me that had to be done. 
They washed the child and swathed 
it. When everything was in order, they 
let Danilo come in. He came close. 
God above! with what joy he looked 
at the baby. When he had taken a 
long look, he went out, came _ back 
with a bottle of vodka, and filled the 
glasses, one for each. He served Nos- 
soukha first. 

“May I congratulate you?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” she said, “ let us congratulate 
one another, we old people, on our 
granddaughter, and you on the birth 
of your little daughter.” 

They crossed themselves and drank. 
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I was congratulated, too, and I felt 
happier. 

The woman went out of the izba to 
hunt for something or other. Danilo 
and I were left alone. He came over 
to me. He looked at me, oh! so ten- 
derly, as he asked me: 

“My little Anissia, has your pain 
gone?” 

“Tt’s nothing now,” I said, “it’s all 
right.” 3 

“And whom shall we choose as god- 
parents ?”’ 

“You choose them.” 

“Two heads are better than one 
when there is a decision to be 
made.” 

“Tf that’s what you think,” said I; 
“don’t waste time but ride over to 
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Khomoutovo and ask our old friend 
Nastassia to be godmother. As god- 
father, we'll have Mikhailo, the Master’s 
servant.” 

It was my idea to make Mikhailo 
godfather because he had said to me 
one day, “‘ You wouldn’t take me for 
husband, but let us be related in some 
way. Make me godfather when you 
have a child.” ! 

I never told my husband that Mikhailo 
wanted to marry me. 

“ Good ; I agree,” said Danilo. ‘‘ We 
will ask those two.” 

He took my hand, and I didn’t draw 
it away. It made me happy to have 


1 A spiritual tie is thus created between Anissia 
and Mikhailo which obliges them to renounce any 
idea of future marital relation. 
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him hold my hand. We talked on; — 
I looked at him, and from that moment 
I loved him. It was as if a great weight 
had been lifted from my heart. | 
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HE next morning Danilo went out 

to bring back the godparents and 

the priest, and to invite our relatives. 

Nossoukha and my mother made every- 

thing ready for the christening and the 

dinner. I too was brought into the izba 
and hidden behind a big curtain. 

The priest, the deacon and the sexton 
arrived at noon. They put a wooden 
pail under the ikons to dip the child 
into, and the sexton stuck three candles 
on it and lit them. The godfather and 
godmother and all our kin gathered, and 


the christening began. I was lying hid- 
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den behind the curtain, where I could 
hear and see everything that went on. 
I said to myself: “ It’s very funny that 
Mikhailo, instead of being the child’s 
father, as he wanted to be, should have 
become her godfather.’’ They christened 
the baby, who was named Agraféna. 
Dinner was served to the priest and his 
assistants. The herring and the salted 
fish were cut. The vodka was passed 
to them, with little round rolls. They 
ate and drank, gave thanks, and left. 
They had been paid forty kopecks 
for the christening and twenty for the 
candles. 

When they left, three tables were set 
for the relatives. Cabbage soup, boiled 
beef, noodle soup and vodka were put 
on the table. There were at least 
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twenty-five people. My parents-in-law 
were among them. I didn’t want to 
have Kozlikha, but the others thought 
it was best to ask her. I didn’t object, 
so she was invited with the rest. She 
came to me before the dinner. 

““Good-day, Anissia,’’ she said. “I 
congratulate you on being alive and on 
having a daughter. May she grow up 
and be happy.” 

“T thank you humbly,” I an- 
swered. 

And Kozlikha sat down at the table. 
The midwife came in with a pot of 
gruel. She had covered it with a cloth 
and had put two spoons on the cloth. 
The handle of one spoon was pointed 
towards the holy ikon, the other towards 
the table. 
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“ Now,” she said, “somebody must 
buy the gruel.” 

Each person put a coin into one of 
the spoons. The money in the spoon 
which pointed towards the ikon was 
for me; that in the other, for the mid- 
wife. The first one to put in his money 
was my father. Then came the turn of 
the others. Each put in according’ to 
his means. When they gave me my 
spoon it was full. My sister counted the 
money: there were sixty kopecks for 
me. The midwife received thirty. She 
seized the pot of gruel and ran off with 
it. All the guests protested noisily : 

“Oh, the clever one; she knows her 
game. She sells us her gruel and then 
runs off with it to eat it by her- 
self 1% 
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The midwife had carried off the gruel, 
but it was only in order to fill the bowls. 
She brought them filled, and put them 
on the table. Then Mikhailo, as god- 
father, filled one spoon with gruel and 
another with oil, put in a little salt 
and added vodka, mixed the two, and 
offered the mixture to my husband. 

“ Here, taste this,” he said. 

“What ?”’ said my husband, “do I 
have to taste that mess? I could never 
swallow it.” 

“ Well, brother ; if that is true, then 
it’s clear you don’t love your wife, for 
if you love her, you will swallow this at 
a gulp.” 

My husband didn’t answer. He car- 
ried the spoon to his lips and ate a 
little. Then he ate it all and licked the 
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spoon. He put the spoon on a shelf. 
Raising his arm to the height of the 
shelf, he said: 

“May my daughter grow as high as 
this.” 

I was still lying down. I smiled. It 
pleased me that my husband should 
show Mikhailo how much he loved me. 
Wine was poured for everybody. Then 
they arose from the table. They crossed 
themselves. The guests thanked us for 
our hospitality, and went home. 

There were left now only our fathers 
and mothers and the godfather and god- 
mother. Gingerbread baked with mint, 
dried cakes, and fish were brought in. 
We had caught the fish ourselves; it 
was a beauty. Food was served again, 
and they sat for a long time talking 
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and drinking. I dozed off. The others 
didn’t leave until nightfall. 

Igotuponthethirdday. Iwas young, 
and as everybody knows, young people 
don’t like to lie still,—it bores them. 
And then, who was going to do the 
housework for me? There was no one 
to doit. Naoumovitch saw me and said : 

“How do you feel, Anissia ? ”’ 

“ Well,” I said. 

“ Tf you feel well,” he said, ‘‘ then all 
is well. Come along and help me; 
I’ve got to take the hives out of the 
shed.” 

I could hardly refuse. We went out. 
We locked arms, and on our joined arms 
we carried the hives. We carried out 
fifteen. It was very hard for me; my 
arms and my legs began to tremble. I 
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was all the time on the point of falling. 
But it was all the same to him. It 
never occurred to him that a woman 
might be weak after childbirth. It was 
then that I ruined my health entirely. 
They didn’t give me time to recover 
my strength. When we were serfs, 
women were allowed six weeks of rest 
before being forced to go back to work ; 
but they put me at all kinds of work 
before four weeks had gone by. Hay- 
making had started; the grain was 
well advanced that year. They were in 
a hurry to get the work done and I 
had my share of it. I took the child 
out with me. Danilo had made a frame, 
in which we hooked the cradle. The 
little girl was very good. She cried 
now and then, but when she did, I 
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nursed her or changed her linen, and she 
went back to sleep. I swung the cradle 
once or twice and left the baby for my 
work. When I looked back, I saw that 
the wind had taken my place beside the 
cradle. That made me smile, and I said: 
‘* Really, I don’t need a servant.” 

The other women worked until they 
were tired out ; then, worn with fatigue, 
they sat down and teased Grouchka. 

““She’s nice, your little girl, Anissia,”’ 
they would say. And she was indeed 
the dearest little girl. But I began to 
suffer from the pain inside. 


XII 


HERE was no doubt that, with a 
child, life in the Naoumovitch 
household grew hard for me. Still, we 
should have been able to get along, had 
not Kozlikha, always the same Kozlikha, 
spoiled our relations with him, and 
above all with his wife. Yes, it was 
always Kozlikha who spoiled everything. 
She couldn’t bear to see us happy; it 
made her sick; she was jealous. 
What happened was this. We had 
- begun to dig up the potatoes. Kozlikha 
met Nossoukha, and put doubts into 


the old woman’s mind. 
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“Look here,” she said, “ shall I tell 
you some news?” 

Goren.” 

“ Anybody would say, to look at you, 
that you never see anything. It’s going 
on under your very eyes, and you don’t 
see a thing.” 

“See? See what?” 

“Well! Your old man.” 

“My old man? What about my old 
man?” 

“Our crazy Anissia is in love with 
him.” 

“Oh, come! Why should she be in 
love with him? His arms are rotten, 
his legs are covered with sores; he is 
very feeble, while she is young and 
pretty.” 

“You want to know the reason? It’s 
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money. He’ll leave her all his pro- 
perty.”’ 

If Kozlikha was wicked, Nossoukha 
was a fool. Kozlikha worried Nossouk- 
ha, until she believed her. There was 
no way out of it; the old woman was 
jealousof me. When Naoumovitch went 
into the yard to do something while I 
was hanging out the washing, the ‘old 
woman kept her eye on me. He never 
thought any ill; he was seventy years 
old. Sometimes he would say: ‘ Anis- 
sia, let’s go and cut wood to-morrow 
in the forest.’ Impossible to say no; 
they would have said I was lazy and 
good for nothing. I would answer, “ Very 
well, we'll go.”” And I would see the 
face of the old woman change colour. 

“Go along with your beauty, but you 
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had better leave early so that nobody 
will see you.” 

When I refused to go, the old man 
grew angry. 

“T’m not a dray-horse ; I’m not going 
to work alone and have you sitting 
around gazing at me!” 

One day a calf strayed away. The 
old man told me to go and look for it. 
I didn’t go. He grew angry. 

“Go on, move! We've got to find 
that calf.” 

Nossoukha cried: “ Go, go look with 
her. You’d come back fast enough if 
you went alone.” 

There was nothing for us to do but 
go. I went out in one direction, he in 
the other. I came back to the house 
without the calf. The old man hadn’t 
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come in yet. Then we saw him coming. 
Nossoukha went out to meet him and 
said : 

“Well! Old Tom-cat, did you find 
what you wanted ?”’ 

“No,” said he, ‘why do you come 
bothering me? ”’ 

He was furious at not having found 
the calf, and he passed his bad temper 
on to his wife. She thought that he was 
pretending to be in a rage. 

“Ah, worn-out old tom-cat, it isn’t 
the calf you’ve got in your head; it’s 
the sweetheart you've chosen.”’ 

He spat in disgust. ‘‘ Puh! . you old 
witch! You’ve lost your wits.” And 
he went out. 

After that we couldn’t get on any 
longer; it was the beginning of the 
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end. I had to stand a lot of things, 
but I never complained to Danilo. Some- 
times I ran away to my mother and 
wept. 

“ Mother, dear,” I used to cry, “I 
have escaped from a wolf only to fall 
into the arms of a bear.” 


XIII 


HUS Kozlikha had come between 

us and old Naoumovitch. We 

were forced to leave him as we had 
left the others. At the end of a year 
we had to divide again. The Village 
Council met in order to say what we 
were to have. They decided we should 
receive seventy roubles for our work. 
From this sum they deducted the value 
of what we had already been given in 
clothing: Danilo’s fur coat, a pair of 
boots, a dress for me and other little 
things. Of the seventy roubles we got 


eight. 
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We left the old couple. I took the 
baby and went to live with my parents. 
Danilo found work at the Master’s house, 
which was about three versts from our 
izba. Ah, we had a bad life, and things 
grew worse when the baby fell ill. I 
took her to a woman who was a herb- 
doctor ‘and I sprinkled her to ward off 
the evil eye—nothing helped. She went 
whole days without eating or drinking ; 
she wasted away. One day mother 
went out to the fields to bind oats. I 
stayed at home, thinking: “It’s a 
shame ; my poor old mother is at work 
and I do nothing to help her.” 

I put Grouchka to bed in the entry. 
I gave her something to drink. Her 
sweet little lips were already dry. They 
were drawn tight. I went towards the 
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door, but before going out I looked back 
at the child. Grouchka was stretched 
out; her pretty eyes were shut. I was 
very miserable. Suddenly I began to 
cry, and I thought, “‘ I won’t go to the 
fields; how can I leave her like this ? ” 
I turned back and sat down beside her. 
Just then, as if on purpose, some one 
came running to tell me that mamma 
wanted me to come and help her. There 
was nothing to do but go. I gave the 
child a drink and left. I went straight 
before me without seeing the road ; tears 
blinded me. I reached the field, took 
my mother’s place, sent her home, and 
began to bind the sheaves of oats. I 
had worked this way for about an hour 
when a cloud settled over us. ‘“ Ah,” 
I thought, “if God would only send us 
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rain; I should leave these oats and 
run back to Grouchka.” The great 
cloud burst and a heavy rain fell. I 
left my work and returned to the izba. 
I went over to the child. My poor 
little girl was lying with her head hang- 
ing over the edge of the bed. Her eyes 
were white ; her face was grey as earth. 
I cried : 
“Mother! Grouchka is dying!”’ 

- Mother came out of the izba. 

“ Christ help us,” she cried, “‘ let me 
do it!” 

She took the child up, put her flat 
on her back in the bed, poured a little 
water into a spoon, and put it to her 
lips. But the baby couldn’t open her 
mouth—she had no strength left. I 
put a holy ikon at the head of the bed 
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and lit one of my wedding candles. I 
sat there beside her and looked at her. 
I was afraid to weep, afraid I would 
disturb her. But suddenly my tears 
came of themselves, a hail of tears. 
“T had rather be in her place and suffer- 
ing,” I said to myself, ‘‘ than to see my 
little darling tortured like this.” 

She hadn’t very long to suffer; for 
she died. | 

I crossed myself, made three genu- 
flexions, and blessed her. Mother helped 
me dress her and put her on the bench, 
beneath the holy ikons. I went to the 
carpenter and ordered a coffin. This 
done, I went to get Danilo in the village 
where he was at work. I arrived; I 
found him in the Master’s court-yard, 
splitting wood. 
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“ Danilo, haven’t you heard yet ?” 

“Nothing. What is it iy 

“Our dear little girl has presented 
herself at the gates of Heaven; she has 
renounced life.’’ 1 

He dropped the axe and clasped his 
hands. 

“When did it happen ?”’ 

“To-day, this morning,” I answered, 
and burst into tears. Danilo said: 

“That is why I’ve been so sad all 
morning and thought only of going 
home.” 

He asked me if she had suffered very 
long and how she fell ill. I told him all 
that had happened. 

“Well, Anissia,’’ he said, “ nothing 


1 A form of expression usually employed to 
announce death. 
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turns out right for us. We shall never 
have another child like that one.”’ 
And he, too, began to sob violently. 
Danilo asked leave of the foreman to 
go home. We returned together to bury 


Grouchka. 


XIV 


SPENT that summer with my parents. 
Danilo and I made plans. How were 
we to have a house of our own? 

In the autumn he was paid for his 
work ; he borrowed some money, and 
we began to make our arrangements. 
We bought an old izba at Kryltsov, 
about seven verstsaway. It was brought 
to our village. We put some kind of 
a fence around it, we bought a broken- 
down old horse—in short, we set up a 
peasant household. 

And it was hard; there were many 


needs. How were we to meet them? 
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We were alone. There was no way out. 
We had to watch over the house, pay 
the taxes—and then the children came. 
For, not counting Grouchka, three chil- 
dren were born; a girl and two boys. 
In addition, we had taken in an old 
woman. She had come to look after 
the children. In exchange, we fed her. 
As the children grew, food became 
scarce. There were days when there 
was nothing to eat in the house. Danilo 
would come in from work. 

“Come, get supper ready.” 

““T haven’t any more bread ; I haven't 
made the fire, for I’ve nothing to cook.”’ 

“Why didn’t you borrow some bread ?”” 

“ Because we've already borrowed 
some; I’ll have to give that back— 
where is it to come from?” 
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Danilo would get angry: 

“You don’t know how to manage. 
You sit there with your hands folded 
when we haven’t a bit of bread in the 
house. I’d like to see you driving a 
plough with your belly empty.” 

“T too haven’t eaten all day long. 
What I borrowed from the neighbours 
was for the children.”’ 

Danilo would say nothing and go to 
bed hungry. 

We were in a bad way. Danilo wasn’t 
strong. He nearly killed himself at his 
work, but our misery grew greater. 
There were days when I went begging 
from village to village (not ours, though), 
a sack on my back and my hand stretched 
out. 


XV 


LIVED this way for ten years. The 
eleventh was the year of trouble. 
Evidently God was visiting my sins 
upon me. It was all due to our poverty. 
The winter wasn’t over before we had 
used up all our wheat, and with spring 
the situation became still worse. Nothing 
that we undertook succeeded. I used to 
go out to beg with my sack. But wheat 
was scarce everywhere, and the alms were 
few. Forced, surely, by this poverty, 
Danilo got the idea that he could pull 
us out of the hole by wicked means. He 


began to go about with thieves and to 
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drink. Our village was a village of 
thieves. Before the Emancipation, fear 
of the landlords used to hold them back. 
But when serfdom was abolished, many 
peasants turned out badly. And I saw 
that Danilo was one of their gang. I 
guessed that he had some wicked idea 
in his head. Three of our peasants, the 
worst thieves of the neighbourhood, used 
to come constantly to see him. One 
evening when I was lying on the stove 
I heard the door open. They came in 
‘and began to argue with Danilo. The 
children were already asleep. Though 
I was lying down, I wasn’t sleeping, and 
I heard it all. 

“ We will go, that’s certain,’”’ said the 
one named Andrei. He was the father 
of a family, no longer young—his chil- 
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dren were married—and a great thief. 
His pal Micha added : 

*“ All we have to do is force a lock, 
and there we are.” 

Danilo said: ‘‘ How will we get them 
out? Cows are hard to manage.” 

‘““What’s to stop you? We'll drive 
them over to Khomoutovo and put them 
in our friend Philip’s yard.” 

“T know a merchant who will pay 
cash down for them,” Philip added. 

My Danilo grew frightened and said: 

“It’s risky business, my fellows.” 

“You're afraid already before you’ve 
seen anything. What’s the matter with 
you? Why do you hesitate?” 

I was afraid Danilo might let himself 
be argued into it. I sat up and said: 

“You shameless, dishonest men! How 
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dare you give such advice to honest 
people. Have you forgotten the cross 
you wear on your breasts ? ”’ 

Then they tried to convince me. 

“After all, we’ve got to feed our 
children. Where shall we get food? 
We are not the only sinners; we are 
neither the first nor the last. And then, 
it’s a good chance, the cows are not 
watched.” 

I answered: “I had rather spend my 
Gee aysack. on my. back and: zo 
begging than be mixed up in such busi- 
ness. Come, Danilo! Giveitup! Don’t 
go! You'll draw so much trouble down 
upon yourself that you'll never see the 
end of it.” 

The peasants left. I started again on 
Danilo. I didn’t know whether I had 
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convinced him, or whether he simply 
pretended to agree with me. He pro- 
mised that he wouldn’t have anything 
to do with them. 

“T won't go,” he said. 

I believed him and thought no more 
about it. It seemed to me that he had 
given up the idea. But he kept his 
thoughts to himself. 


XVI 


T was the third or fourth day of 
Easter week. We were at home 
that morning. Andrei came in, crossed 
himself before the ikon, greeted us, and 
said : 

“Come along into the forest and cut 
twigs for brooms. The others are going ; 
come on, Danilo.” 

“Tl come,” said Danilo. He got up 
and they went off together. 

The day passed quickly; I was busy 
putting things tidy in the house. Night 
was coming on ; the children were already 


in bed; Danilo hadn’t come _ back. 
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‘What can he be doing so long in the 
forest ?’’ I wondered. ‘Can he have 
gone somewhere else? He ought to be 
back by now.” 

I waited; I went on waiting. Still . 
no Danilo. It grew quite dark—and 
then he returned. 

“What made you late?” I asked 
him. ‘‘ Have you cut so many 
brooms ?”’ 

‘Brooms if you like,” said he, ‘ but 
four-legged ones.” 

That was all he would say. He sat 
down on a bench without taking off his 
caftan. I saw at a glance that he was 
not himself. ‘‘ There it is,’ I said to 
myself, “Andrei and he have done 
something wrong, and that’s why he_is 
angry.” 
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I questioned him. He confessed that 
they had stolen the cows. 

“Fool,” I cried, “what have you 
done? Do you think life will be any 
easier now? Now you have ruined your 
children also!’’ And I went on reproach- 
ing him until I couldn’t think of anything 
more to say. 

“ Keep quiet, idiot ! ’’ he said roughly. 
“You don’t know anything about any- 
thing.” 

We went to bed. I couldn’t sleep; 
I felt sick. I could only think of one 
thing—that they would be coming to 
arrest him. 


ns 
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ND so two days went by. Towards 
evening, on the third day, I was 

at home alone. The lamp was lighted, 
and I was waiting for Danilo. He had 
gone to Khomoutovo, where the cows 
had been hidden by a peasant he knew. 
I was so worried that it took away all 
my strength. I waited for him, unable 
to sleep, unable to swallow a mouthful. 
The cock had already crowed. Sud- 
denly I heard some one running. I 
recognized his step. He opened the 
door so violently that he almost tore 


off the hinges. He stumbled in heavily. 
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His blouse was gone, his feet were bare, 
and his face was white, white! I’ve 
seen people buried who were not so 
pale. 

“It turned out badly, eh?” I 
asked. 

“ Badly,” he answered. 

He flopped down on the _ bench 
and sat there without a word. I 
thought: “I'll ask him what hap- 
pened.” 

“Danilo, what happened to you? ”’ 

“What happened ? The game is 


) 


up. 

They had gone to Philip’s farm-yard, 

wher the cows were. Micha had been 

the only one to turn up. Andrei was 

expected, but he didn’t come. He hadn’t 

kept his word, but he had sent a younger 
I 
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man instead. After waiting and waiting 
for Andrei, the others went into the 
back yard, collected the cows, and led 
them into the forest. At the first turn- 
ing, some peasants from Khomoutovo 
came on them unawares, and the chase 
began. Philip was caught right away. 
Micha tried to jump aside, but they got 
him, too. They caught Danilo by his 
coat, but he jerked himself out of it and 
got away. The peasants ran after him. 
He gained on them, took off his shoes, 
and got away. 

I began to moan: ‘‘ Oh, woe is me! 
A curse is on my poor head and on the 
heads of my children: there is ne, way 


of escaping it!’’ I wanted to go on 
wailing as our women do, but Danilo ~ 


was furious. He ordered me to stop. 
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I thought he was going to beat me: I 
stopped. Straining our ears, we lay 
awake thinking. “Are they coming ? 
Is that the police? ” 


XVIII 


HAT night we didn’t sleep a wink. 
Early the next morning the story 
went round that Philip and Micha had 
confessed everything: how they forced 
the lock, where they got the tool, and 
that the tool was a twisted chisel. Later 
in the morning we saw the police officer 
drive straight to Andrei’s izba, stop his 
horse, and get down from his wagon. 
Andrei’s daughter-in-law was there. 
“Hey there, lass! Give me a chisel 
so that I can repair this wheel.” 
She brought the tool. It was twisted. 


And the police officer knew that the 
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chisel came from Andrei’s; Micha had 
told him everything. 

“Ts that your chisel ?’’ he asked the 
girl. 

Pits outs,” 
father.”’ 


“Where is your father ? ” 


she said, “it belongs to 


“He has gone to the barn.”’ 

“ Call him.” 

And she, not knowing what had hap- 
pened, went to call him. The police 
officer questioned him: 

* Andrei, whose is this chisel ? ”’ 

Andrei tried to pretend that it wasn’t 
his. But the police officer wouldn’t 
believe him. He told him to get into 
the wagon. 

Then they made straight for us. I 
heard the wagon stop in front of the izba. 
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The police officer came in and I saw 
Danilo’s coat over his arm. He said to 
me: 

“Do you know whose this is ? ” 

“T do not,” I said. 

He pulled a pipe and a knife out of 
his pocket. 

“And these: you don’t know whose 
they are either ? ”’ | 

“T don’t know whose they are,”’ said 
I; “they don’t belong to us.” 

But Vanka, my oldest boy, was stand- 
ing beside me. The officer asked him: 
“TIsn’t this your father’s knife ? ” 

“Yes,” said the boy. “ It’s mended 
with a bit of wire.’ 

The officer nodded his head and asked 
where Danilo was. I said: 

“In the yard. The mare is going 
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to have a foal; he is with the mare.” 

(It was true ; our mare had just chosen 
that moment to give us a foal.) 

“ Call him,” said he. 

I called Danilo, and he came. 

“Come along,” said the police officer. 
“Get up beside me and let’s be off.” 

Danilo was frightened, but he had to 
obey. He climbed up. Lord! what a 
scene. I wailed and cried, and Vanka 
clung to his father. 

“ Father ! Daddy ! don’t go away,” he 
cried. ‘‘ Where are they taking him, 
Mamma? Where will they put him?” 

The little children had jumped out 
of bed; they were howling and whining 
like wolf-cubs, and staring at us. Which 
was to be comforted first ? I couldn’t 
choose. And my own heart was full of 
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bitterness and my cheeks were red with 
shame because of the neighbours grouped 
before the izba. 

The police officer drove off with Danilo, 
Vaniouchkarunningafterthem. Thepoor 
dear soon saw that he couldn’t catch up 
with them. He came back crying and 
sobbing, and the sound of it broke my 
heart. I ran into the yard to get away 
from the eyes of the neighbours. There 
stood the mare, shivering and unable to 
deliver herself of her foal. Lord God! 
another misfortune. No help anywhere, 
and the children still crying out in the 
road. I went out to bring them in and 
calm them. The little ones grew quiet, 
but Vaniouchka sobbed and cried over 
and over again : 

“Where are they going to put my 
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papa? Where are they taking him?” 
What could I answer ? 


Evening came at last. I had to get 
supper. Getsupper! Forwhom? Dan- 
ilo was gone. I couldn’t even think of 
food; my heart was sick. I gave the 
children a little bread and they went to 
sleep. Isat up all night and didn’t close 
an eye. 


XIX 


HEY put Danilo in prison. I was 

alone with my little children. 

Hard as my life was, my greatest grief 

was for Danilo. Thief or not, I loved 

him ; and I couldn’t think of anything 

else. Life without him meant nothing 
to me; I longed to see him. 

I took my little boy and went to 
town. I thought: “ Ill cheer him up.” 
I took some shirts for him, and some 
cakes I had baked. I arrived on a 
Wednesday. They told me that Friday 
~ was visitors’ day; it was impossible to 


see him until then. I had taken a room, 
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but I had no money with which to pay 
for it. On Thursday I went round the 
town begging. I was given something 
to eat and ninety-seven kopecks in small 
change. I bought a little roll of white 
bread for my husband. The next morn- 
ing I was at the prison door. Other 
people, relatives of prisoners like myself, 
were already waiting. They let us in 
after a little while. The prisoners came 
out. I looked at them carefully; my 
Danilo was among them. I didn’t recog- 
nize him for a moment in his prison 
clothes; he had grown pale and thin ; 
and he was as limp as a rag. I pitied 
him even more when I saw him. 

He saw me and felt happy. We stood 
there talking together. He told me he 
wouldn’t escape Siberia. 
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“Who knows?” said I. “ God is 
merciful. He will have pity on us.” 

“No,” said he, “ at least that’s what 
everybody says. But they won’t sen- 
tence us to-morrow. Don’t forget me 
in the meantime.”’ 

We talked this way for a few minutes, 
not very long. I gave him the shirts, 
the cakes, and the bread roll. I wasn’t 
allowed to give them to him directly ; 
it was the guard who took them. We 
said good-bye and I came home. 

My husband spent a whole year in 
prison awaiting his sentence. Every 
fortnight I went to see him. I always 
brought something for him. At home, 
I was able to feed the children and 
myself, thanks to charity. At the end 
of a year, I learned that Danilo had been 
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condemned to Siberia.1_ I went to see 
him. 

“Well, our fate is settled ; we are to 
be sent to Siberia. Don’t abandon me, 
Anissushka ; come with me, dear. They 
say we shall be able to live out there.” 

I wept with him, but I said nothing 
and made my way homeward. I began 
to think about it. ‘“ What shall I 
decide? Gowithhimorstay?” I hesi- 
tated, and then, thinking of him, I said 
to myself, “I must go with him.” 
When I got home and announced that 
I was going to follow Danilo, everybody 
tried to frighten me and persuade me 
not to go. “What! Go with the chil- 


1 Agricultural property belonging to peasants 
was protected by the law, and the theft of horses 
or cattle was punished by severe penalties. 
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dren! You mustn’t think of it. You 
would ruin them, and you would only 
be a hindrance to Danilo.” 

Even my mother did not encourage 
me. And then, as if I didn’t have 
worry enough, God gave me another 
little girl, For one whole month I didn’t 
see Danilo. I wasill. As soon as I felt 
better, I said to myself “ Now ll go 
to see him.”’ I arrived at the prison 
once more. This was just after Easter. 
Danilo came to meet me. He looked so 
discouraged : 

‘“‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ the order is given. 
We leave in May. What have you de- 
cided, Anissia? Will you come with 
me, or will you abandon me? ”’ 

“T will go with you.” 

Thereafter, I stopped asking advice 
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of people. My mind was made up. I 
would go with him and I would take 
the children. We settled everything 
about the house, forgetting nothing. 
When I got home I sold everything, the 
izba, the land and the two sheep. I got 
sixty roubles for the lot. On the advice 
of some kind people, I made a petition, 
saying that I wished to accompany my 
husband. Two other women from our 
village were leaving with their husbands. 
We hadn’t long to wait. One week before 
Trinity Sunday our request was granted. 
The guard came to get the three of 
us and took us into town with the 
children. 

They took us to the police. There 
we were measured and our description 
recorded. They wanted to lock us up 
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in prison that very day, but we asked 
for twenty-four hours in which to go 
home. For my part, I hadn’t yet been 
paid for the izba, and the other women 
also had business to settle. We spent 
these twenty-four hours in our village. 
In the morning, they sent round a cart 
and we were driven straight to prison. 
Once there we hadn’t long to wait. ‘The 
warder assigned us places; the women 
and the little girls in the women’s quar- 
ters, and the boys with the men. 
Everything was painful for us after 
our free life in the open air; the bad 
smells, and the lack of air. And then 
the children were so unhappy. But that 
didn’t last long. After two weeks, we 
were taken to the prison stores and we 
were given prison clothing. Each man 
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—Thank the Lord for his goodness— 
received a sack, slippers, two pairs of 
drawers, two pieces of cloth for leggings 
and a smock! with a yellow ace on the 
back. The women also were given a 
dressing-gown and a cloth for the head. 
The boys and girls were given the same 
things as the men and women. I put 
everything we received into a sack. 
Vaniouchka was with me. The soldier 
said to him: 

“Come, midget, take some slippers ; 
any pair you like.” 

Vaniouchka took the slippers, a caf- 
tan, and some drawers. He put them 
on immediately. He was happy and 
said : 

1 The smock invariably forms part of the 


Russian costume worn by all classes. 
K 
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“Well! I never got as much from 
papa as they give me here.” 

He hadn’t noticed the yellow ace on 
the back. The soldier laughed : 

“You haven’t been in prison two weeks 
and see what you’ve already collected.” 

We carried away our things. We 
didn’t like to put on these clothes that 
were forced upon us. But what else 
could wedo? Ah, we had to disguise our- 
selves. We laughed and cried as we did 
it. 

“ Aunt Arina, think of how surprised 
the people in our village would be if they 
saw us in these clothes.”’ 


XX} 


E got ready for the journey. At 

two o'clock we left for the railway 

station. I wanted to take along a cradle 
for the baby, but the guards saw it and 
ordered me to leave it. They told me it 
wasn’t allowed. I had to obey. My 
little darling shook in my arms all the > 
way. We were packed into the train. 
But it wasn’t far to Moscow. We arrived 
the next morning. They led us on foot, 
forcing us to hurry from the station to the 


1 Part of this chapter was suppressed by the 
Imperial Censor on the publication of the book 
in Russia. 
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prison from which we were to be trans- 
ported. 

The prison was an immense building 
at the end of acourtyard. It was already 
filled with prisoners. There were more 
than a thousand, not counting our detach- 
ment, which was considerable. It was 
crowded with people, who seemed like a 
driven herd. Cries and tumult! Each 
person watched for a convenient corner 
to slip into. Everybody pushed and 
argued. The women went into the court- 
yard with their children. We stood 
there, waiting to have places assigned us. 
Some soldiers came up. They led us 
into a room. 

When we got inside, I looked every- 
where. There wasn’t a place to be 
had. The bunks and the floor were 
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covered with people lying down. They 
cried at the guards: “What! more 
people! We are already lying all over 
each other.”” In another big room, the 
same scene. Wewereshoved about from 
all sides. It ended by our returning to the 
courtyard and spending the night there. 
Fortunately, it was warm. We 
stretched ourselves out on the ground. 
We spent five weeks in the courtyard. 
Every day the soldiers drove fresh detach- 
ments into the prison from nearly every 
part of the country. The rooms were 
overflowing. We lived in the courtyard. 
When the weather was bad, we took 
shelter in the collidor.1 But six garbage 


1 The popular Russian pronunciation of ‘‘corri- 
dor,” pronounced in the same way by the lower 
classes in France. / 
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pails were kept there, and the stench 
took away our breath. And then, we 
were so crowded together. It was im- 
possible to stretch ourselves out ; we had 
to sit where we were. 

As for the children they were put 
down anyhow on the sacks. And even 
so, doubled up as they were, they 
could not get any sleep. All night 
long they were stepped upon, pushed 
about, and sworn at. They suffered 
more than the others. We were told 
that few women who brought their 
children to this prison failed to lose one 
and sometimes two of them. Every 
day at least five children fell ill ; some 
days ten. They were taken to the 


hospital. 
I wasn’t spared any more than the 
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others. I was already sorry that I had 
left, but there was no way of going back. 
It began with the illness of two children 
belonging to the women from our village. 
Then my Dashka fell ill. She was burn- 
ing with fever and nearly gone. I 
wouldn’t put her in the hospital. Every- 
body knew that few people came out of 
it alive. When the doctor came by, he 
would ask: ‘‘ None of these children 
sick ?”’ And we would answer, “ No.” 
Whenever he came in we would make the 
children laugh so that he shouldn’t see 
they were sick. 

“What does this mean? Is this the 
way you try to hide your sick children 
from the doctor? If you don’t want to 
send them to the hospital, we won’t take 
them there ; we'll simply examine them. 
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We will give them medicine and they will 
feel better very soon.” 

One day one of the women of our group 
believed him and said: 

“My child is sick.” 

The doctor examined the child and 
then came over to me. 

“And yours is sick, too,” he said. 

I admitted that it was true. The 
doctor examined our children, wrote 
something down, and left. 

We thought he was going to send 
medicine or other help ; but it was a big 
van that arrived. They called out our 
names and ordered us to get into the van 
with the children. They piled ten of us 
in with our children, and thanks to this 
trick, they got us to the hospital. What 
were we to do about the other children ? 
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I wanted to take mine with me. They 
wouldn’t let me. 

“We will order your husband to look 
after them.” 

I said to myself: ‘‘ How will he be 
able to handle them? Oh, why did I 
own that Dashka was sick!” I re- 
proached myself. But what was I to 
do? Nothing. They took us to the 
hospital and I stayed there with Dashka. 
There were many women, all with chil- 
dren in ill-health. At first I lived with 
my companions from our village. It 
was a little easier. But each of them 
soon lost her child, and I was left alone. 
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WO weeks later it was my Dashka 
that died. She had cried for 
two weeks, she had eaten nothing, she 
could keep nothing on her stomach. 
She grew weak, and suddenly one day 
she became quiet. I was happy. I 
thought: ‘‘ She is better.” I wanted 
to make her laugh, so I said, “ Dashka, 
let’s play magpie.’ 
1 A children’s game in which the mother says 
to the child :— 
““ The magpie, that thief, has prepared her gruel. 
She has fed her children. 
She has given some to this one... 


Here the mother takes one of the child’s hands 
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Dashka was so sweet and good this 
last day. She played magpie and clapped 
her hands in time to the tune. I felt 
quite joyful. “‘God be thanked!” I 
said to myself. All of a sudden I saw 
she was dying. The death-rattle had 
begun. Oh! how unhappy I was to see 
her like that. 

The nurse came in. She took one 
look and said : 


and goes over it finger by finger commencing with 
the little finger and ending with the thumb. . 
“To this one, to this one, 

But not to that one. 

He didn’t bring in the wood, 

He didn’t cook the gruel, 

He didn’t feed the children. 

The children have been fed. 

They fly off chattering 

Right up to your head.” 
The mother drops the child’s hand and tickles 
the child along the arm and up to the head. 
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“It’s over. We must lay her out.” 

She ripped off Dashka’s shirt, and 
started to carry her out. The rattle 
began again in my little darling’s throat 
and her tears ran down once more. 

“Lord God! She’s alive! Wait be- 
fore you lay her out.” 

But the nurse said : 

“It’s all over, all over, I say.” ° 

She took up my child and was going 
to put her in the basement. I begged her 
to let me cross her little hands and close 
her pretty eyes. I had hardly begun to 
sob when the nurse said to me roughly: 

“That isn’t allowed here!’ She took 
my baby and carried her below. I ran 
after her crying. | 

“‘ Nurse, let me go to the church when 
they say the mass for the dead.” 
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* You will be told when that will be,” 
she answered. 

I got ready to leave the hospital. Two 
days later I said to the nurse: 

“Please, when may I go to church ? 
I'll recognize her among the others.” 

“Oh,” said she. “ They carried her 
off and buried her the very day she 
died.”’ 

Then I said: ‘‘ Why did you lie to 
wey" 

She answered: “If we didn’t lie to 
you, we wouldn’t be able to get away 
from your tears.’’! 


1 Part of this chapter, also, was suppressed by 
the Russian Censor. 
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IFE in Moscow was hard. Twice a 
day we were given cabbage-soup, 
bread and gruel. The children’s ration 
was a pound of white bread, or gruel and 
a jug of milk for each child. Some of it 
never got to us. The soup was not fit 
to eat; often the bread was not done, 
nothing but dough. As for the milk, it 
did the children more harm than good. 
It was watered down and thin. Many 
prisoners had money and preferred to 
buy their own food. They had tea to 
drink. With money one could get every- 


thing in prison, even vodka. The men 
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were able to get it. And then charitable 
people made us gifts, merchants sent 
white bread, beef, warm gloves. Not 
everything reached the people it was 
meant for. Meat, for instance. We 
heard about it, but we never saw 
any. 

The food didn’t matter so much. 
Worst of all were the smells and the 
crowding. In the men’s quarters no- 
body could turn round. There were pails 
of filth everywhere. It was impossible 
to breathe. Everybody was infested 
with lice, enormous ones, such as I had 
never seen before. Have a bath, you 
say? Yes, but baths had to be paid 
for. Hot weather came on and life in 
the courtyard became terrible. The walls 
were hot enough to burn your hand. 
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The air was sultry and filled with dust. 
Water was rationed to us. 

We chose one of the women to be our 
chief. She had charge of the water. 
Sometimes the supply ran short, and we 
couldn’t wash ourselves or our linen. 
Deaths increased among the children ; 
they kept dying of the heat. We com- 
plained. The Governor of the prison 
ordered out the fire hose to water the 
courtyard. The firemen came from time 
to time and turned on the water. We 
put the children under the spray to 
make them fresh and cool. The men 
in the wards with irons on their feet 
suffered most of all. Life was hard for 
them. 
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RINITY Sunday passed, and little 

by little the prison was emptied. 
Convoys of prisoners followed one an- 
other. They were sent off—along to 


Nijni Novgorod. 
The day arrived for the departure of 


our detachment. As bad luck would 
have it, I was ill. I couldn’t think of 
staying behind. [ll as I was, I went. 
This time also we were marched to the 
station. We had lost the habit of walk- 
ing, and we were only just able to get 
there. Three men were so weak that 


they fell over in a heap. They were 
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sent back to the hospital as good as 
dead. They put us in trucks with iron 
bars. 

The train took us to Nijni in 
twenty-four hours. We were hauled out 
of the trucks and marched off to the 
prison. It was worse than the one 
in Moscow, and the wards were narrow 
and low. But to our great joy: the 
women were left with their men. They 
put three families in each room. 

On the third day they drove us to the 
river-bank and crowded us into a barge. 
The barge was enormous. It was moored 
by chains to a steamboat and couldn’t 
come alongside the quay. They carried 
us over in small boats, and we had to 
climb on to the barge. They slid an 
iron ladder down from the deck of the 
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barge to the small boats. But the 
deck was very high and the boats low 
on the water, and the ladder had no 
railing. There was only a stake planted 
on the deck, which we could cling to. 

The children climbed up the ladder, 
but their little arms were too short to 
reach the stake. It was awful to look 
at. The soldiers who were to guard us 
on our voyage grabbed the children 
as they reached the top and threw them 
on deck as if they had been so many 
puppies: slam! ‘ There they are, safe 
and sound,’ I thought. “I thank Thee, 
Lord, for taking them into Thy arms.” 

In the hold of the barge was an 
immense room with low wooden shelves 
all around the walls to serve as bunks. 
In the floor were two holes, like wells, 
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surrounded by railings. The walls and 
‘ ceiling were tarred. Heavenly Father ! 
How we were packed in at night. There 
were nine hundred of us. We spent 
our days on deck, but at night we had 
to go below. And the food was bad. 
We lived only on what we were able to 
buy when we touched at a port. Gener- 
ally, whenever the boat stopped, they 
let us know that we might buy food if 
we liked. We bought all kinds of things 
—herrings, fish, white bread and water- 
melons. 

From time to time, Danilo bought 
a water-melon for the children in order 
to amuse them. I couldn’t keep 
anything down; I was sick all the 
time. When Perm came into view, 


I felt like another woman. But the 
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children caught something or other; 
two of them became sick. Vanka’s and 
Masha’s legs began to make them 


suffer. 
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E reached Perm. They put us 
ashore and marched us to the 

first halting-place. I walked in front ; 
the children followed as well as they 
could, crying. I should have liked to 
report them sick, but I was afraid they 
would be sent to the hospital. I did every- 
thing I could; when I wasn’t carrying 
them, I was encouraging them. But 
I couldn’t hide them from the doctors. 
When the roll was called it was seen that 
the children were not well. A doctor 
was sent for, my children were taken to 


the hospital, and I was sent with them. 
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We were driven there in a cart. The 
warder led us in. We saw a gipsy- 
woman lying there. Her hair was wild 
and her eyes were popping out of her 
head. She was screaming words we 
could not understand. The warder 
asked : 

“Have you a vacant place? We 
need one bed.” 

“ There isn’t any, your Honour, they 
are all taken.” 

“You'll have to make a place.” 

“We might take that bed there. 
The woman in it has just died. We 
could fill her place.”” They pointed out 
to the warder a tumble-down cot on 
which a woman’s corpse was lying. 

“Good! Hurry up, and carry her 


> 


out. 
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In a moment they had dragged ‘the 
corpse out into the entry. It was an 
old woman ; her hair was already grey. 
They put a brick under her head. Then 
they said to me: 

“There! Here’s a bed for you. Put 
the children into it.” 

My heart fell. I was so frightened 
I couldn’t stir, and I kept thinking: 
“The sheet and pillow have touched 
that corpse ; how can I put the children 
there ? ” 

“Your Honour,” I said, ‘‘ there are 
three of us, while the cot is only wide 
enough for one. Let us go on. Give 
us permission to go back; their legs 
will heal of themselves.”’ 

“Impossible! absolutely impossible!” 
said the warder. ‘ You will stay here 
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one week and the children will be cured.” 

He went out. I burst into tears. 
Masha said: ‘“‘Mamma, why do you 
grieve so?” She cried, too, as she 
spoke, and the tears ran down her cheeks. 

“ My little darling, if I had known 
how much you were going to suffer, 
I should never have left home. But I 
felt sorry for your father.”’ 

The gipsy began to scream. That 
frightened the children more than ever. 
Vania was terrified. He pressed close 
to me, crying the while with pain. I 
put them to bed, after throwing off 
the sheet. ‘‘ That will have to be aired,” 
I thought. I asked for food. A woman 
brought us something so disagreeable 
that I couldn’t swallow it. The children 
ate nothing. 
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We spent nine days in the hospital, 
not knowing when we were to be dis- 
charged. On the tenth day, God took 
pity on us. I asked to be allowed to 
leave. ‘“‘ The children are better,’ I 
said. They gave us permission, and 
we left. The children were in the same 
condition as when we came; they could 
scarcely move. I was afraid they might | 
be taken back to the hospital, so ie 
whispered to them: 

“Come, my little darlings, walk as 
quickly as you can.” 

When we had gone a certain distance, 
we sat down to rest. Then we went 
on, and in this way we finally reached 
our people. They were all overjoyed 
to see us. Danilo said: 

“Lord, what a life I’ve led! They’ve 
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worn me out. Vaska wouldn’t leave 
me in peace. ‘ When is mamma coming 
back ?’ he cried all the time you were 
gone.” 


XXV 


E were happy for about a week. 
After the hospital, even the 
prison at Perm seemed to us a good 
place to be. A week later we went on. 
We. covered the road from Perm to 
Tobolsk in a wagon. What troubles we 
had then! More than in the whole of 
the rest of our lives. On the way I 
suffered the greatest loss of my life. 
It was time to leave. We were gath- 
ered together and the roll was called. 
Eighteen troikas! drove up. Each troika 
1 The troika is not a kind of conveyance. It 


indicates merely three horses harnessed together. 
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carried six prisoners, two guards and, 
of course, the driver. The prisoners 
were chained six to a chain; the women 
and children were free. 

We got in and drove off. At first 
everything seemed to go well. The chil- 
dren were so gay! The troikas were 
hung with bells and rattles as for a 
wedding party. The drive began beauti- 
fully. But when the drivers raced their 
horses without any care of jolts and 
bumps, it was another story. The worst 
of it was that they drove swiftly on 
without stopping for anything. It was 
no good talking of attending to calls of 
nature, they only rushed on the faster. 

As to the children, tight as we might 
hold them on the edge of the carts, we 
still had to keep our eyes on them; 
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they were in danger of falling out every 
minute. When we drove over bumps 
and ruts the breath was knocked out of 
us. The drivers paid no attention to 
these things; they were there to cover 
one hundred versts a day. 

There was a relay station with fresh 
carts every twenty-five versts. Oursacks 
were transferred, we settled into the new 
cart, and on we went. At the second 
or third relay, I went to Danilo and 
asked him how he was getting on. 

“ Driving in this cart is torture,” he 
said. “‘ We are shaken about and the 
chains hurt terribly; we pull on one 
another all the time.’”’ We were still 
talking when I saw suddenly that they 
were going to leave. A woman without 
a child had taken my place in the cart. 
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I climbed in. A guard came up and 
counted us. “ There is one person too 
many,” he said. He took Vanka and 
carried him to another cart. “ Please 
let him stay with me,’’ I begged. But 
he paid no attention to me and carried 
off the boy. 

They put Vanka into another cart. 
It was just as crowded as the others. 
I tried to cry out; they wouldn’t listen 
to me, and we left. I saw Vanka 
squeezed in at the edge of the cart, 
holding on by his little hands. “ He'll 
fall off, surely.” And,in fact, as soon as 
the road became rough he fell out. My 
heart stood still. 

““ Stop, please! ”’ I cried, ‘‘ Vaniouchka 
has fallen out!” 

The driver would not stop his team, 
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but he slowed down to a walk. A guard 
jumped out, picked Vanka up and threw 
him back into the cart. I felt dis- 
couraged and began to cry. The others 
tried to comfort me. ‘“ What are you 
crying about ? Enough. He’s not dead.” 
As soon as we stopped at the next relay 
Iran to him. “ How are you, my little 
darling? Did you hurt yourself?” 

“It’s nothing, Mamma, but I was 
awfully scared.” 


XXVI 


HE rain also was very trying. Day 
after day it fell and fell. At each 

stop the same thing over again: our 
clothes were soaked, as full of water as 
if they had just been washed. First we 
had to answer the roll-call. We stood 
in the pouring rain while they called out 
our names and made other arrangements. 
The children shivered. They opened our 
packages, hunting through everything. 
If they found scissors, knives, nails or 
playing-cards, they took them away. 
The little ones were frozen, and shook in 


their clothes. I held first one then the 
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other pressed close to me on my knees 
to keep their feet out of the wet. We 
were miserable ! 

After the roll-call we went inside. All 
the bunks were occupied ; there was no 
more space. The single men, with no- 
body to look after, took the first places. 
There was nothing to do but lie on the 
floor. I spread out the wet clothes to 
make a kind of bed for the children. I 
dressed them in other clothing. That 
was wet, too; everything was wet. 
They shivered all night long. They 
couldn’t warm themselves. 

Night didn’t mean rest for everybody ; 
not for me at least. I spent the time 
tucking them in, covering them, washing 
clothes, tending to all the work. Day 
came; we had to go on again, and I 
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hadn’t had time for all there was to 
do. 

We travelled this way a whole week. 
We had nearly reached Toumen when 
something happened to Danilo. The 
driver of his cart was drunk. At a turn 
in the road he whipped up his horses, 
missed the road and ran straight up a 
rise. Everybody was thrown out of the 
cart. They were all chained together, 
and had a hard time picking themselves 
up. Some were injured in the leg, others 
in the arm; Danilo landed on his head. 
The shock was a bad one. I didn’t see 
him fall; I think that if I had it would 
have broken my heart. 

When we got to Toumen, Danilo told 
me all about it. He complained of his 
head. But he said nothing to the authori- 
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ties ; he didn’t want to go to the hospital 
either. Two days went by this way and 
he grew no better. His fall had been 
serious. His fellow-prisoners argued with 
him repeatedly. 

“Look here, Danilo,” they said, “‘ why 
do you go on suffering this way, rolling 
on the ground in pain? Go to the 
hospital! There you'll have a bed to 
lie on, at least.”’ . 

I added : 

“ Vaniouchka is sick too.. If the hos- 
pital is any good, you can take him with 
you.” 

When we arose the next morning, 
Danilo was very sick. He was suffering 
great pain. He spoke to the warder and 
was ordered to the hospital. 

‘‘ Anissia,” he said to me, “ take me 
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to the hospital. To-morrow you will 
bring Vania.” 

We arrived and sat down on a 
bench in a little hall. A guard came 
in. 

“Which do you prefer? Lying in a 
bed or on the floor? ”’ 

This meant that we would have to give 
a little money to him. 

“What!” said Danilo, “ everybody 
else has a bed, and I am to lie on the 
floor! What does it all mean ?”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right. Come along.” 

They took off his irons, gave him a 
shirt, and assigned him a bed. Danilo 
lay down, stretched his legs to measure 
the length of the bed, and said: 

“ This is pretty good. I'll be glad to 
spend twenty-four hours here. Anissia, 
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come to see me in the morning, and if 
everything is all right, bring Vania, 


too. 
I promised to come back, and left. 


XXVII 


CAME back at ten o’clock, but the 
warder wouldn’t let me in. 

“Come back again at four,’ he 
said. 

I returned at four o’clock. I went in. 
Danilo was lying on his back. His face 
was covered with a sheet. 

“ Danilo! oh, Danilo!’ I called. 

He didn’t move. I shook him. He 
said not a word. 

“Come, stop pretending. Can’t you 
stop making bad jokes? Of course 
you're dying, but Isee your leg moving.” 


I was joking. 
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I pulled back the sheet. What did I 
see! His lips were the colour of clay, 
his hands were yellow, his finger-nails 
were blue. 

“My God, he’s dying!” I screamed. 

The guard said: ‘ He raved all night 
long. He crawled under the beds and 
under the table. He kept looking for 
somebody named Vaniouchka. Hecalled 
him everywhere. He’s worn out. Who 
is this Vaniouchka ? ” 

I answered: “It’s our little boy.” 
My heart was broken. I said to the 
guard : 

“ Afanasy Gavrilovitch, he is going to 
die. Let me spend the night with him.” 

“TI wish I could,” said the guard, 
“but it is impossible. It’s against the 
rules.” 
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There was nothing to do about it. I 
went back. I wanted to get a shirt 
ready to bury him in. I said to the 
children : 

“Children, your father will die to- 
day.” 

We wept together, and then the chil- 
dren went to sleep. I sat up at the 
window. I couldn’t sleep. It was as if 
something were pushing me towards 
him. I said to myself bitterly: ‘‘ How 
can I let him die alone? At least if I 
were there, he could tell me what I must 
do.” I sat at the window a long time. 
I heard the sentries change guard. Day 
was already dawning. And what did I 
see pass before me in the courtyard ? 
Two stretchers covered with cloth. Was 
one of those Danilo? Wasit possible that 
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he was dead ? The stretchers were am 
a level with my window. I looked : 
on one of them was Danilo, lying 
dead. : 
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WRUNG my hands. “God, my 

Father ! they are carrying away my 
husband.” I ran to the door. The 
sentries stopped me. ‘‘ Where are you 
going ?”’ they asked. 

“Please, please, let me pass! My 
husband is dead; let me pass! They 
have just taken him away.” 

“ Against the rules. Go back!” 

I went back. I couldn’t cry; my 
heart was broken. I awoke Masha. 

“Masha, my child,” I said. 

She opened her eyes and said, as if 


coming out of a dream: 
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“What is it, Mamma ? ” 

“Little Masha, your father is dead.” 

And, as I spoke these words, God sent 
me tears. 

She took my hand and looked out of 
the window. She thought that she might 
be able to see her father, that they 
might carry him past again. I shouldn’t 
have wakened her; she was too young. 
But I felt so alone, and she understood 
so well. We shared all our sorrow; we 
wept together. 

On that morning they called the roll. - 

“Which one of you is Skvortsov’s 
wife ? ’’ asked the warder. 

** I-am,’ said’ I. 

‘““ Skvortsov said to tell you that you 
4 


should live, and live long without him. 


1 An expression consecrated by usage which 
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I burst into sobs. I drew all my 
children to me and began to moan 
aloud. What did it matter to me now 
that it was against the rules? And I 
said : 

“My dearest friend, my beloved, you 
have taken me into a foreign land and 
there you have abandoned me. I am 
here alone with my children, with my 
little children. If I had known, if I 
had been able to know, I should have 
remained in our village.’ 

The children wailed, the people about 
us wept, and I began again: 

“Straw by straw, I took apart my 
nest. Why should I go back now to 


signifies simply: ‘‘ Your husband is dead.” 
Though its exact sense is now obscure, it retains 
some of its ancient solemnity. 
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my country? Where shall I lay my 
head ? Where shall I rest my arms? 
Nothing remains to me.” 

The wife of the hospital warder came 
in. I greeted her: “ Little Mother, let 
me go to the chapel with the children, 
to see the body of my husband.” 

“ Wait,” she said, “‘ you will be called 
to church when there are ten coffins.” 

I waited. One day, two days passed. 
On the third day, I asked again. And 
as before, for Dashka, they said : 

“It’s a little late now to find him at 
the chapel. He’s been buried for some 
time.” 

‘““What’s that!” said I. ‘ And what 
about your promise ? ”’ 

“Oh, as for that——’ And again 
they said to me, “If we let you have 
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your way, we couldn’t get away from 
your tears.” 

I said: ‘‘ Probably they never even 
said mass for the dead.” 

“Oh, yes, mass was said for all of 
them. We couldn’t do otherwise.” } 


1 Part of this chapter was deleted by the 
Russian Censor. 
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WAS alone with my little children 
in a foreign land. Rack my brain 
as I might, I couldn’t decide what to 
do. Some kind-hearted people said to 
me: ‘ You can ask them to send you 
home now, if you want to go,” and they 
explained what I had to do. I thought, 
“Why should I stay here? Ill be 
better off at home.” When the warder 
came by I spoke to him. 
“Your honour, isn’t there some way 
that I can get back to my village ? ” 
“Why not ? ” said he, “‘ it’s possible.” 


The next morning an order was made 
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out to take back from us the clothes we 
had been given by the Government and 
to return our old ones. I dressed the 
children and put on my old things. 
Some one said : 

“You see that soldier? He will take 
you to the police and they will give you 
a passport.” 

The police station was thirty versts 
away. The children’s legs were still 
hurting them. I wondered how we were 
to cover those thirty versts. Besides, 
we had been ordered to carry our sacks. 
We had to obey, so we started. The 
children couldn’t go on. They cried. 
They couldn’t use their legs. Lord! 
how they wore me out on that trip. I 
took one of them in my arms and carried 
him two versts. Then I carried another 
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one. I left them seated on the ground 
and went back for my sacks. It was 
that way all along the road. Masha, 
the only one in good health, helped me. 
She carried as many packages as she 
could. The soldier pushed us before 
him. 

“ Hey, there, auntie! You'll have to 
move quicker that that. When do you 
think we’ll get there at this rate?” 

“How can I be any quicker with 
these children ? You see very well that 
they’re sick. As for me, I’m worn out 
because of them.” 

He answered: ‘‘ You were ‘foolish 
to ask to be sent back with those 
children.” 

I asked why. 

“You'll be some time getting off to 
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your village. There’s a lot of rigmarole 
to go through.” 

“Ah,” I said to myself, “ what is 
going to happen now? ” 

Finally we got to the police station. 
They took down our names. 

“Now,” they said, “‘ go along.” 

“Where shall I go? I thought we 
were going to be taken home.” 

“Oh, not right away.” 

“ But where shall I go?” 

“ Where shall you go? Wherever you 
like.” 

I began to cry. Where could I find 
shelter? In prison? There was no- 
where else to go. And then night fell. 
“T’ll never get there,’ I thought. I 
inquired and was told where I could 
hire a wagon to go back to prison. We 
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arrived. I knocked at the door and the 
guard came out. 

“What do you want?” 

“Please let me come in with my 


children. I haven’t anywhere else to 


>) 


go. 

Then the warder came out. “ Im- 
possible!’’ he said, “you are written 
down as discharged.’ Thus even the 
prison was closed against me. 

“Let me spend one night here, one 
single night. The children and I have 
no place to go.” 

‘“Impossible!’’ he repeated, “rent a 
room.” 

I burst into sobs and sat down on the 
sacks. The children stood about me, 
crying. ‘‘ Lord! what suffering I have 
to endure,’ I said. ‘‘ Where shall I go 
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with the little ones?” I was over- 
whelmed with sorrow. Then the warder 
said : 

“Well, if that’s the case, go to my 
house. Call for the mistress, Natalia 
Sergueyevna, and tell her that Ivan 
Andreyevitch has ordered that you be 
taken in.” 

I threw myself at his feet, and went. 


XXX 


NCE more we were on the road, 
and once more the same weari- 
ness. We rapped at the window. 
“'Who’s there ? ” 
I answered : ‘‘ The master of the house 
sent us.” 
“What’s his name ? ” 
“Ivan Andreyevitch, the warder.”’ 
With that, they let us in. The mis- 
tress was still young.. She was a woman 
from home; a Russian who had been 
exiled. She looked at the children and 
said: ‘“‘ How cold they are; they’re 


shivering all over!’’ She took them 
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immediately into the best room, took 
off their wet clothes—this time they 
hadn’t got very wet—put her own ker- 
chief on Masha, heated the samovar, 
and gave them tea. I went back to 
get our sacks. I had to make two trips, 
and it took a long time. 

When his day’s work was done, the 
warder came home. He and his wife 
asked me all sorts of questions. I told 
them everything. 

“ Well,” said Ivan Andreyevitch “ stay 
with us. We won’t ask anything of 
you in return.” 

Natalia Sergueyevna added: 

“ But you will help us about the house. 
We have two cows and three horses. If 
you will work faithfully we will take . 
good care of you.” 
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And so we lived peacefully and hap- 
pily with them. They had no children, 
and the mistress grew fond of mine. 
Whenever she made any rolls she gave 
one to each of the children with a piece 
of sugar and a cup of tea. She was 
never unkind to them. Sometimes she 
let them eat with her and sometimes 
they were given a table to themselves. 

We bought our own food. I did 
everything I could to make myself use- 
ful. Pretty soon they sent away the 
cook, who had become unnecessary. I 
watered the horses, going half a verst to 
bring up the water from the river. I 
did the cooking, I washed the floors, 
and I looked after the samovar. In 
addition I spent the evenings in spin- 
ning with Masha for one person or 
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another. I earned twenty kopecks a 
day. Food is cheap out there. Flour 
cost fifteen kopecks a “‘ pood,”’ and only 
thirty kopecks for the best wheat flour. 
We didn’t buy meat every day, but 
only from time to time. It cost one 
kopeck and a half a pound. 

We lacked nothing, but we were home- 
sick. We wanted to go back home. 
The warder did everything that was 


necessary to get our papers. 
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EOPLE in the neighbourhood heard 
that we were going home. Rich 
merchants who had no children begged 
me to let them have one of mine. 
They tried to persuade me, saying, 
“Give us one of your children. We 
will treat him as our own. We will 
feed him and educate him and we 
will leave him all that we own.” I 
ought to say that in this town there 
were no Russian children. Everybody 
knew my children and was kind to 
them. 


I listened to their proposals, at times, 
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and I said to myself: “ Very well, I'll 
give them one.” But which one? I 
didn’t know. Vanka? It hurt me to 
think of giving him up. Vaska? The 
same with him. Masha? She was the 
only girl left to me. 

I said nothing about this to the chil- 
dren. Sometimes I went to bed and 
couldn’t sleep for thinking about it. 
“T'll have to choose between Vaska and 
Vanka. One or the other will become 
a rich, educated man. What can I do 
for them, poor and homeless as I am ? ”’ 
I said to myself: “Ill give them 
Vaska; I’ll take him over to-morrow. 
He'll cry a little and then he’ll forget 
us.” The next morning I wanted to 
take him over,—I couldn’t do it. I 
was filled with pity and the doubt in 
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my mind grew steadily greater. So, 
unable to make up my mind, I remained 
uncertain. 

An official paper came. It was the 
order for our return to the prison. We 
were to leave from there. I didn’t 
sleep all the last night. Always the 
same question troubling me: “ Shall I 
give up one of the boys, or shan’t I?” 
I prayed to God and asked advice of 
the mistress. And once more I decided 
to give up Vaska. 

The next morning, a great sleigh drove 
up before our door. They had come 
for us. We packed our things and got 
ready toleave. Just then the merchant’s 
messenger came along again. He was 
back with the same proposition. I saw 
myself then leaving without Vaska, 
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leaving him in the hands of strangers. 

My heart jumped. All doubt was gone. 
I took my children, all of my children, 
into the sleigh with me. 


XXXII 


spent two days in the prison. 
On the third day, after the 
Baptism of our Lord,* we left. When 
we said good-bye to Natalia Sergueyevna, 
we cried as we thanked her, and she, 
motherly soul, gave the children all 
sorts of little things for the journey. 
We travelled in a sleigh. At Okhansk 
we stopped. Vaska’s eyes were sore, 
and they took us to the hospital. This 
hospital was good and roomy. They 
gave us ten kopecks a day for food. 
That made thirty kopecks, for the — 


1 By Saint John the Baptist, January 6. 
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patients were fed by the Government. 
We didn’t spend all the money on food. 
Usually we bought five kopecks’ worth 
of bread, two kopecks’ worth of fish 
and some cutlets of meat and potatoes. 
What I was able to save out of the 
thirty kopecks I put aside. We spent 
three months in the hospital and I was 
very glad. It was winter and I should 
have had a good deal of trouble with 
the children on the road. This lasted 
until Easter. Then we got permission 
to leave. We went by sleigh as far as 
Perm, and very quickly. But before we 
reached Perm we had another misfor- 
tune. 


1 Latotchki: a Siberian word, the name of a 
meat and potato hash prepared in the form of 
cutlets. 
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We had stopped for the night. I took 
up my sacks. Carrying them into the 
room, I said to myself, “ How light 
they seem! I must be getting better, 
getting my strength back.” We were 
led into a room where the guards were 
playing cards. 

“Do you feel cold in here?” they 
asked. 

“ Very cold.” 

“We will transfer you to the men’s 
quarters. They are heated.” 
They did that. It was too early to 

go to bed, so I said to Masha: 

““ Let’s sew an apron.” 

“ Why not?” said she. 

I had two sacks. In one were the 
caftans and the skirts. In the other I 
had my dresses, cloth, needles, spools of - 
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thread, everything we owned that had 
any value. I opened that sack to get 
the cloth. Iputinmyhand. Isearched 
about. All I found was the short skirts 
that belonged in the other sack; no 
dresses and no cloth. I burst into sobs. 

““ We've been robbed! We have no- 
thing to take back home. How un- 
lucky I am! Shall I never have any 
happiness ? ” 

In the morning the warder came along. 
I sat crying. 

“ What’s the matter with you ? What 
are you crying about ?” 

“We've been robbed, your Honour.” 

“ How’s that ? Where did you spend 
the night ?” 

“In the men’s quarters.” 

“Why did you go there?” 
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“T don’t know.” 

The warder ordered some one to call 
the guards. He scolded them so terribly 
that they became pale with fear. I felt 
sorry for them. I thought, “ This may 
be serious for them and it won’t get me 
back my belongings. And maybe it 
wasn’t they who robbed me.” 

“Your Honour,” I said, “‘ we asked 
to have our room changed ; it was cold 
in the other place. As for the things, 
I suppose we lost them through our own 
fault at Okhansk.” 

The warder scolded them a little 
longer, but they were not punished. 
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HEN we came to the river. We 
went on board the boat. Among 

the passengers there were many widows 
of convicts who were going home, and 
some former prisoners who had served 
their time. And there were some people 
who had not come out of prison. We 
women usually spent our time on deck. 
We looked at the soldiers passing near 
us and we said to one another: “ There 
go our sweethearts! Akoulina, look at 
that one!” We shared our sorrows and 
wept together. Sometimes we laughed 


too. 
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The boat took us to Nijni, and then 
the train to Moscow. There, for a 
moment, I felt as if I were home. But 
I soon realized that I was mistaken. 
Where were we to go? Until then the 
children had eaten and drunk their fill. 
How were we to go on living now? ”’ 

Vania said: ‘‘ We'll go begging and 
we'll live on a biscuit that we'll share 
with grandma.” 

Finally we reached Toula. We spent 
the night there. The next morning they 
sent us to the deportation office and 
from there to the police. The police 
commissioner was away. We waited 
two days. Home was so near and they 
were holding us back! We spent those 
days as well as we could. I met a 
woman I knew who gave us some tea. 


—_— 
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Finally the commissioner arrived. He 
sent us to the Town Hall. We might 
have gone there without waiting for 
him, but that wasn’t allowed. They 
put us into a wagon and sent us from 
village to village. They changed horses 
and took us to other villages. If there 
didn’t happen to be any fresh horses, 
we had to wait until they got some. 
Finally we reached our town. People 
gathered around us. ‘‘ Who are you? 
Where do you come from?” They 
looked at us as curiously as if we had 
been so many heathen. I didn’t want 
to talk. All I wanted was to get home, 
to get home as soon as possible. I was 
disgusted with waiting. 

It was on the third day after leaving 
Toul that we got permission from our 
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Town Hall to go home. We hired a 
wagon and reached our village. We ar- 
rived at noon. Everybody was out in 
the fields planting potatoes. I went out 
to them. My godmother’s daughter was 
with them. I went over towards her 
without speaking. She looked up. 

“ Anissia! Is it you?” 

Everybody recognized us. We kissed 
one another, we cried, the children 
cried,—everybody rejoiced. There was 
the house. They cried out to my 
mother : 

“ Aunt Arina, here is your daughter !” 

Mamma rushed out of the izba. 

“My darling child, where have you 
come from? ”’ 

I fell at her feet. 

‘Mother, thou who hast nourished 
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me, receive thy daughter into thy house ; 
welcome the unhappy one and her lit- 
tle children.” I wept and wailed. I 
lamented. And mother, too. 

“My dearest child, I have tired my 
legs and worn out my eyes waiting and 
looking for my daughter.” 

She raised me up and led me into the 
izba. My godmother’s daughter was 
living with my mother. Father had 
died during my absence. 

The first few days I rested. Then I 
had to begin thinking about how I was 
to arrange to have my own little house 
and bring up my children. I lived with 
mother and she paid for my work by 
feeding us. 

The life of a widow is a bad and 
pitiful thing, hard to live through with- 
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out sin. I look back on that life as 
into a distant fog. All that I remember 
clearly is my life in prison with Danilo 
and in my memory all our suffering is 
transformed into happiness. The rest is 
as though it had never been. 

The children grew, went to work and 
bought an izba. I apprenticed Vaska 
to a shoemaker. As for Vania, poor 
dear, he died as the result of a hernia. 
He had probably strained himself in 
that foreign land. And I remained alone. 
Life became dismal. I felt smothered 
within four walls. Old suitors who were 
now widowers and burdened with chil- 
dren came to ask me to marry them. 
But I didn’t want to marry. I was 
afraid that if I married, they would 
take Vaska away from me and make 
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him do his military service. He would 
no longer be an orphan, the son of a 
widow. Later, though nearly an old 
woman, I married again. 


XXXIV 


HIS is how it happened. One day 
Arina came to see me. 

“Would you like to have a nice hus- 
band, Anissia? I have one for you.” 

“Who is it?” | 

“Tvan Mikitich, the beadle. He has 
no children and is a fine man.” 

“ Arina, I’ve been a widow for eight 
years. It seems to me funny to think 
of marrying again.” 

“You think it’s funny now because : 
you're in good health, but you'll grow 
old and then who will take care of you? 


You'll want to marry then, fast enough, 
218 
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but no one will have you. Ivan Miki- 
tich, too, needs some one to look after 
his house; he needs a wife.” 

The next day, when I went to thresh 
our priest’s wheat, Ivan Mikitich saw 
me from his window and sent his step- 
daughter to fetch me. 

“ Aunt Anissia, father would like you 
to come in.” 

“What for?” 

“T don’t know. He wants you.” 

I went in and greeted him. The tea 
was on the table. 

“Good appetite!” said I. 

“Tam glad to see you. How is your 
health, Aunt Anissia? Have some tea 
with us.” 

“T didn’t come out to drink tea,” I 


answered, ‘“‘ but to thresh wheat.” 
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““Why don’t you sit down a moment, 
since you're here? You are just in 
time.” 

I sat down, drank one cup, and turned 
it upside down on my saucer.? 

“Come, another cup, Anissia Petrov- 
na? You know the saying: he who 
drinks only one cup will lag behind.” 

“What of it?” said I. “It doesn’t 
matter if I limp behind. I’m not run- 
ning after a husband.” 

“Oh, come now. I want to court 
you, and you tell me you don’t want 
to marry.” 

“Ts this the time for me to think 
about marriage? I haven’t any teeth 
left.” 


1 To turn down a cup indicates that one has 
drunk enough. 
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“Oh! is that all that’s stopping you ? 
We'd still be able to chew the cud 
together.” 

I got up to go. Ivan’s sister followed | 
me into the entry. 

“ Seriously,” she said, “‘ will you marry 
my brother ? ” 

“T don’t know what to say, Aunt 
Martha. Everybody is pushing me into 
it and I can’t get used to the idea. I 
have a boy to bring up.” 

“Oh!” said she, “‘ you take care of 
children while they are young; it is 
the children who look after you when 
you are old.” 

For a long time, I couldn’t make up 
my mind. Everybody found good reasons 
for it, but I hesitated. Finally, they 
decided me, and my mother gave me 
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her blessing. But I remembered’ that 
I hadn’t the paper proving my widow- 
hood. I went to the priest and explained 
the matter to him. He said: 

“Tt is impossible for me to marry 
you under such conditions. We'll have 
to take this up.” 

We spent a long time doing it. There 
were petitions and visits to the Bishop, 
all without result. ‘“‘ Impossible!’ we 
were told. ‘‘ How can we tell whether 
your husband is dead or not.” 

“How could he be alive? They sent 
me back from Siberia because he was 
dead.”’ 

“Where is the proof? You will have 
to furnish a certificate.”’ 

We asked for help everywhere until 
we were nearly worn out. In the end, 
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when we had almost given up in despair, 
we found the man who could arrange 
everything. He got us the certificate 
and we were married. 

* * * 

And so I end my life with old Ivan 
Mikitich. He leaves the children in 
peace and is good to me, though he has 
atemper. But I only need to study his 
moods and guess his whims, and it’s all 
right. 

But for me no one will ever be able 
to replace Danilo. When I think of the 
days of suffering with him in Siberia 
my heart beats faster. I loved him. 


THE END. 
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